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The Function of the Home in 
Education 

‘When we speak of education our thoughts spon- 
mneously turn towards the home, for in spite of 
| social and economic changes which have taken 
sace, the home is still regarded as the center from 
hich the most powerful and beneficent educational 
fluences radiate. In the home nature has created 
tmasterpiece that combines in a marvelous manner 
1 the conditions that are favorable to the training 
* the child. Human ingenuity can devise nothing 
aat would equal the home as an educational in- 
itution. It is in every respect adapted to the pe- 
iliar tasks for which it is intended and, therefore, 
yints to Divine Wisdom as its artificer. There is 
pthing, accordingly, that reveals so much the fatal 
end of the prevailing economic and social system 
3 the fact that in many ways it is hostile to gen- 
te home and family life. 


We are well aware that modern conditions, eco- 
gmic, social and moral, make it difficult for the 
ame to maintain its integrity, its independence and 
s exclusive individuality. Nothing more is re- 
wired to tell us that there is something radically 
trong with our times than this hostility to healthy 
me life. Sinister, indeed, are the influences that 
mdermine the family. Most, if not all, of our ills 
aay be traced to the breakdown of the home, Any 
woral reform that aims to go to the root of present 
y evils must set itself the task of reorganizing 
d reconstructing the home and placing it again on 
firm basis. 


Beautifully Miss Helen Bosanquet describes the 
“veral traits that make the home the wonderful 
md unique institution it is. “There is,” she writes, 
a second set of facts to be taken into considera- 
son, which arise out of the constitution of a family 
ss such; out of the fact, that is, that it is a com- 
aunity made up of units dissimilar in age and sex, 
omplementary in their nature and mutually respon- 
ible. As with all organic wholes, its parts are ad- 
uirably fitted by nature to subserve each other’s 
eeds, and to supplement each other’s efforts. The 
eed of the weak for protection finds its correlative 
1 the pride of the strong in protecting; the cling- 
¢ appeal of the child for affection elicits a re- 
> which might otherwise remain dormant for- 
The authority which all adults like to exercise 
beneficent outlet in guiding the action of 
re wills; and children who weary when left 
> caprices of their undisciplined natures find 


eae 


strength and contentment in a rule which is auto- 
cratic without having the impersonal rigidity of ex- 
ternal law. And the man, again, who would prefer 
solitude to the constant clashing at close quarters 
of his own will with that of another man, finds it 
completed instead of thwarted when its functions 
are supplemented by those of the woman.”!) That 
is the wonderful psychology of the home, that 
everything in it is by nature so perfectly blended, 
balanced and harmonized. 


Of course, the home has its roots in the very 
nature of man. It can, therefore, never be com- 
pletely destroyed. But it may under the onslaught 
of unfavorable conditions suffer severe impairment. 
To the extent that the home suffers, civilization 
also loses. ‘The supremacy of the home is threat- 
ened in our days, and it is this fact which con- 
stitutes the great menace to our culture and civiliza- 
tion. Adjustments will have to be made to the 
changed economic situation by which the home will 
be restored to its original place of prominence. Still 
even in our days home life can thrive and flourish if 
parents possess the larger vision required by the 
new situation and bring to the discharge of their 
duties tact, prudence, patience, discretion and moral 
earnestness. It is our opinion that in the present 
crisis parents require no small measure of heroic 
\ivtue and quite an extraordinary degree of pru- 
dence. Parents, who in these truly critical circum- 
stances succeed in maintaining their homes intact 
aud incorrupt amid the spreading moral disintegra- 
tion, are entitled to the very highest respect and 
earn the gratitude of mankind. 


We are afraid, however, that this is not always 
fully realized. Few appreciate the terrible odds 
against which parents must battle in our times. 
Dr. John M. Cooper refers to them in the following 
passage: ‘‘From the earliest prehistoric times the 
home has been the great educative agency, the great 
physical, mental, moral, and religious educator and 
trainer of childhood. This quasi-monopoly has, 
during the last few decades, chiefly as a result of the 
Industrial Revolution, been to a large extent lost. 
The home and family have withstood every con- 
ceivable social change and come through intact, The 
family is a tough and hardy institution. It has not 
failed nor succumbed, nor need we fear that it will 
pass away and fail unto death. But it has been 
hard hit by our modern industrial shifts. Divorce 
has no doubt done grave harm to the family and 
is doing more and more harm each decade as our 


1) Bosanquet, Helen, The Family, New York. 
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State and Church, accordingly, depend on the home 
and watch its activity with the greatest concern and 
anxiety. State and Church build with the stones 
that are furnished by the home. If these stones 
are ill hewn, the edifice which State and Church 
erect must fall short of the ideal, for even the 
greatest artist cannot accomplish much with ruined — 
material. Everything will be botched if the orig=— 
inal material is poor in quality, i. 


rapidly mounting statistics tell us. But even divorce 
is not the hardest blow that the contemporary home 
has suffered. ‘The Catholie home, in which divorce 
has played a very inconspicuous part, has suffered 
in recent decades almost as much as has the family 
life of those groups that admit divorce. Catholic 
home life has suffered with non-Catholic home life 
because the forces that are lined up against the 
home are in the main the great iron economic forces 
ot our machine age that strike impartially at all 
home life.” ?) 

Home life, it may be mentioned in passing, is 
also threatened by too early marriages, which are 
becoming quite frequent among us. In 1927 1600 
boys 15 years old were married in this country. So 
were 3222 boys of 16; 7699 boys of 17; 24,944 
boys of 18 and 58,909 of 19. That same year 
more than 12,000 girls of 15 were married, also 
43,000 at 16 and more than 90,000 at 17. Last 


Again, as a consequence, we are entirely in agree=_ 
ment with Professor Jones when he says: “Spiritual — 
culture, if it is to fit the unfolding steps of the™ 
natural development of the child, must consequently 
be pushed far back toward the headwaters of the 
child’s life. It is thus primarily a problem and a~ 
task of the family, and only secondarily for the 
school and the church. If the family is found want-_ 
ing as a nursery of this spiritual culture, the failure” 
is bound to involve serious consequences in the 


year 5000 of these girls were divorced. On these 
statistics the Philadelphia Record makes the fol- 
lowing pertinent comment: “And that is about 
what you would expect, If boys and girls wish to 
be successful men and women they had better wait 
until they get past the kid age before they take on 
grown-up responsibilities.” *) 

In view of these facts we can heartily endorse 
what Professor Rufus M. Jones says about the im- 
portance of family life in the article we are sub- 
jecting to a critical and appreciative analysis. He 
declares, and we applaud his words: “The first step 
toward rebuilding our new society is in the direction 
of the recovery of a truer and more vital spiritual 
quality in the home. I need not spend much time in 
proving to a modern audience that the supreme fac- 
tor in a child’s life is the family group. It is a 
well-established truth that the influences which form 
the atmosphere and spirit that the child uncon- 
sciously breathes by day and night are the deepest 
torces that shape his destiny... Until the day of 
his death, he will carry within himself an inner psy- 
chological climate which the family weather, with 
its calms and storms, its pressures and vortexes, its 
warm currents and its misty clouds, has uncon- 
sciously shaped in his plastic mind.”*) ‘This is 
well put. e influences of the home life are im- 
ponderable and may well be likened to iia and 
climate. Like the latter they are ubiquitous and ever 
operative. They mold and fashion unostentatiously 
but | almost fatalistic infallibility. The home 

indelible traces : 


| the child’s religion to propose. 
| Alladin’s lamps for us to rub. There is no 
/ wand to wave. No mystic spell will come 

| help. The family life in America must first o 


shaping of the destiny of the new-born life, while 
the ultimate effects, as we know only too well, 
stretch out far beyond the range of the individual 
life. It is business which’ deeply concerns the 
spiritual health and welfare of society and the state 
as well.) 


There was. a time when we pinned our faith 
entirely to the school and regarded it as the chiei 
factor in education. ‘That was due to the intellec 
tualistic tendencies of a period which ignored 
character formation and identified instruction wit 
education. Sad experiences have taught us_ the 
error of our ways, and we now realize that instruc 
tion without simultaneous training is utterly futile 
The moment this was again recognized, the hom 
again came into its own. Having regained thi 
important truth, the present generation is wise 
than its immediate predecessor. That attention 
our days is beginning to be refocussed on the home 
therefore, is a very distinct gain. It is no slight ad 
vantage to know in which direction a remedy fo 
an evil and a solution of a problem is to be sov 
At least, we are no longer groping blindly. H 
we may conclude with Professor Jones’ own words 
“T have no miraculous solution of the problem o 
There are n 


be saved and restored to its divine fun 
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Church and State 
VIII 


Participation in Politics 

The Church adheres strictly to the fundamental 
snet that partisan politics are no concern of hers. 
»he has for her members no words of advice as to 
vhat political cause they are to espouse as long 
‘§ political parties confine themselves to political 
ssues. They may be republicans, they may be 
monarchists, the Church is indifferent with re- 
pect to the form of government under which peo- 
ble desire to live. It is not within her province to 
ecide which is the best form of government, or 
vhich political issues are to be championed as best 
or the welfare of a people.) ‘To these things her 
mswer is that of Christ: “My kingdom is not of 
his world.’”) 

When political parties, transgressing their proper 
ounds, engage themselves with questions that are 
undamental to Catholic doctrine, trespass upon the 
ields of morals or religion, or seek to use the 
Shurch for the furtherance of their political ends, 
he Church rightly raises her voice in protest. She 
s in duty bound to warn her children not to be- 
‘ome members of such a party. Socialism, for in- 
tance, instead of confining itself, as a party move- 
nent, to economic and political questions, has, by 
ts fundamental tenets on private property, on the 
yowers of the State, on the place of religion in a 
nan’s life, on religious education, and marriage 
egislation, made its adoption by a Catholic im- 
yossible. If a Catholic wishes to hold, as Socialists 
10ld, that labor is the sole source of value, that the 
vorker’s labor creates a surplus value, of which, 
inder the capitalistic regime, he is robbed, that 
he taking of interest on capital invested cannot be 
ustified, that the present methods of production 
ind distribution must be completely recast, the 
Yhurch will not prevent him from thinking or ex- 
ressing such economic views. ‘They may be un- 
ound, impracticable, fantastic, but as long as they 
lo not touch on matters affecting right conduct, 
uch views will be considered as not belonging to 
ler province of decision. It is only when political 
ffiliation implies the furtherance of a cause that 
s destructive of the religious tenets which she is 
stablished to defend that duty compels her to deny 
o her members the right of such affiliation. 

Within recent times the Church condemned the 
Action Francaise, a political organization in France 
laving for its purpose the restoration of the mon- 
chy in that country, The royalists at once took 
ip the cry that the Church is interfering in a po- 
itical matter,*) asserting that it is no affair of the 
Shurch whether the French Republic is abolished 
ind the restored monarchy set up in its place. The 
ssertion is correct. Pope Leo XIII himself has 
1) Pope Leo XIII, Encyclical on the Duties of Catholics 
5 Citizens, “Sapientiae Christianae,” Jan. 10, 1890. 

"2) John, 18, 36. 

3) Pope Leo had occasion already in his day to warn 
ainst such an interpretation of the Church’s action. Cf. 
is letter to the French people, February 16, 1892. 


categorically declared that ‘“‘the Church holds that 
it is not her province to decide which is the best 
amongst many diverse forms of government and 
the civil institutions of Christian States, and amid 
the various kinds of State rule she does not disap- 
prove of any, provided the respect due to religion 
and the observance of good morals be upheld.’”*) 
But the cry is raised under a false pretense. ‘The 
condemnation was issued by the Church because 
many of the members of the Action Francaise 
sought to use their Catholic religion as a means 
to obtain their political ends. ‘They tried to bol- 
ster up their cause by false statements of Catholic 
doctrine. ‘The prestige of the Catholic name was 
used to give strength to their movement. Condemna- 
tion was inevitable. ‘The Church cannot allow the 
use of her doctrines, tenets and name, for the pur- 
pose of lending power to a political cause, no mat- 
ter how irreproachable that cause may otherwise 
be. She cannot subject herself to the political ex- 
igencies of the times, or link herself to any partisan 
cause. Her members have a right to their respec- 
tive political opinions because, as Pope Leo states 
it, “there is no doubt but that in the sphere of 
politics ample matter may exist for legitimate dif- 
ference of opinion, and that, the single reserve 
being made of the rights of justice and truth, all 
may strive to bring into actual working the ideas 


_believed likely to be more conducive than others to 


the general welfare.”°) 


Whilst the Church does not herself participate in 
the political affairs of the State, it does not follow 
that Catholic men and women must hold aloof from 
all participation in political endeavors and actions. 
The duties of citizenship are sacred. 

The duty of using the ballot must not be shirked. 
Through the ballot the officials of the State are put 
into office. Political self-seekers, corrupt and dis- 
honest men, must be debarred from office. To 
men known for their honesty and integrity, well 
qualified to fill the posts to which they aspire, must 
be given the positions of political trust. It is, 
therefore, in the interest of the general welfare 
that citzens participate in things political, at least 
to the extent of using their power of ballot intelli- 
gently and honestly. To fail in this duty is to fail 
against legal justice which requires every citizen 
to contribute whatsoever lies in his power, accord- 
ing to the fullest extent of his ability, toward the 
general welfare of the State.®) 

If the citizen seeks active participation in mat- 
ters of State, the right thereto cannot be denied 
him. A Catholic must realize, however, that he 
cannot in conscience seek an office if he knows him- 
self to be unqualified for it.) To the position it- 
self he must bring conscientious effort and honest 
exectition of his trust. He may not lower himself 


4) Pope Leo XIII. Encyc. cit. Cf. also his letter on 
allegiance to the Republic, Feb. 16, 1892. 

5) Pope Leo XIII, Encycl. cit. Cf. also Pope Leo XIII 
letter to French Catholics, on allegiance to the Republic, 
Teb. 16, 1892. 

6) Noldin, De praeceptis, p. 341 (8th Ed.). 

7) Noldin, op..cit., p. 327. 
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to the level of unscrupulous office-holders. He 
may not commit questionable or reprehensible acts 
on the general ground that everybody else is com- 
mitting them. His public no less than his private 
acts are subject to review before the tribunal of 
his conscience. To a Catholic office-holder there can 
exist no double standard of morality, The prin- 
ciples of right and wrong suffer no dual applica- 
tion. If ever these are to be held on high it is 
during his incumbency in office, because as a rep- 
resentative of the State he has sworn to maintain 
the standards of justice. 

Any loosening of the standards of justice will 
work injury not only to the State but also to the 
Church. Argus-eyed watchers are on the look-out 
to observe the political conduct of the Catholic in 
office. Malice will quickly distort any failure to 
live up to the conscience requirements of a Cath- 
olic in the direction of an evil reflection upon the 
Church herself. 

A Catholic official must be well grounded in the 
fundamental principles of right and wrong, as also 
in the fundamental tenets of the nature and powers 
of the State. Lacking such training, he will only 
too easily betray himself into utterances or acts 
that may seriously compromise his faith. Catho- 
lic institutions of higher learning neglect an impor- 
tant factor of civic training, if in their courses they 
fail to show the bearing of fundamental ethical 
principles upon political conduct. Training for 
sound leadership is one of the most important de- 
mands in any age in which basic principles are 
torn from their moorings. A Machiavellian spirit 
hovers over the political life of most governments 
today.- Justice does not breathe freely in such an 
atmosphere. It is charged with too many poisons 
of political expediency. Truth alone is the guar- 
antee for freedom—also political freedom “It is 
the truth that shall make you free.” 

Now and then the question is raised as to the for- 
mation of a Catholic political party. Circumstances 
may make such a formation imperative. ‘The Kul- 
turkampf in Germany led to the establishment of 
the famous Catholic Center Party. Its outstanding 
achievements, especially in these later years by sav- 
ing Germany from the clutches of communism, are 
a 2 matter of historical record. Its services were of 

benefit not only to the Church, for the protection of 
a _whose rights it was formed, but also to the State by 
the inculcation of political tenets, the correctness of 
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hich has been fully tested in the course of 
events. The Christian Social Party of Austria, at 


to that country because it is so perilously _ 
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political powers of the State. 


tutions as they exist today and by the spirit of fair- 
ness that on the whole guides them. Where these 
rights are infringed here and there a Catholic po- 
litical party could in no case improve the situation. 
Rather the opposite would happen: such a party 
would call into action much of the bigotry that lie 
latent in the land. This would lead to the organi- 
zation of bigotry on a scale much larger than has 
ever before been witnessed in the country. 

Little of political value would be accomplished 
through a distinctly Catholic political party. It 
would be politically as impotent as the Socialistic 
Party has been during all these years. This party 
succeeded in sending only a few Representatives to 
the United States Congress. Politically it hardly 
raises a ripple on the surface of national affairs. 
A Catholic political party would not fare other 
wise, unless possibly it fared worse. Moreover 
the costs of local, State and national elections would 
Le prohibitive. The money thus required could be 
more wisely spent, and certainly with better results, 
for educational and charitable activities. Patient 
and constructive educational work, directed towards 
enlightening the American public on the doctrines, 
practices and history of the Church, would be pro 
ductive of far greater and more enduring results. 
No responsible spokesman of the Church has ever 
been heard favoring the formation of a Catholic 
political party in this country. Nor does anything 
loom which portends the necessity of such a pa 
in the near future. And as to the far distant fu- 
ture, oncoming generations will know how to deal 
with the situation in a manner best adapted to the 
exigencies of their times. 

Organization of any kind usually takes care of 
itself if leaders gifted with prudence and foresight 
have been trained. Here then is to be found the 
great task of the present hour. The future is well 
protected if the present does its duty. To train 
leaders today, who will know how to defend the 
Church tomorrow is the solemn duty imposed upon 
all who are charged with the education of Catholig 
youth. Many are the opportunities for responsi- 
ble leaders. The field of Catholic Action opens 
wide and large. It furnishes the natural ground 
for lay activity. Though removed from the px 
litical field, as distinctly as Church and State 
removed from each other, no leader participati 
Catholic Action will fail his nation when ithe 
him to share in the responsibilities attached to 
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Chesterton’s Principles of 
Distributism 


IIn “The Outline of Sanity’ G. K. Chesterton 
sesents his ideas about Distributism and suggests 
ow he thinks it can be made to bring on a more 
msible and humane state of affairs in modern so- 
ety and industry. First he deplores the modern 
mdencies toward standardization and uniformity 
living, and all the evils to which these have led 
ad will continue to lead. Incidentally he criti- 
es some systems, suggested as a relief from im- 
rnding social evils, and offers in their stead Dis- 
jibutism. 


. Distributism, as conceived by Mr. Chesterton, ad- 
cates the return of small property, and this under 
iree headings: farms, shops, and manufactures. 
iis ‘social reform divides itself into two distinct 
gages or ideas; first, that of arresting the mad 
ace toward monopoly and returning to something 
core normal; second, that of endeavoring gradu- 
lly to inspire that more normal society with some- 
ting in a real sense ideal and not merely Utopian. 
Lbove all he insists that we do not, in the pres- 
nt dangerous situation, lose hope. 


“The practical tendency of all trade and business 
oday is toward big commercial combinations, often 
aore imperial, more impersonal, more interna- 
onal than many a communist commonwealth, 

2 is all very well to repeat distractedly : ‘What are 
re coming to, with all this Bolshevism? It is 
qually relevant to add: ‘What are we coming to, 
Le without Bolshevism?’ The obvious answer 

Monopoly. It is certainly not private enter- 
rise. The American Trust is not private enter- 
rise. . . . Monopoly is neither private nor en- 
@rprising. It exists to prevent private enter- 
ise.”’(p. 4) It threatens to bring on complete de- 
iction of property, making the few the owners 
the land, and the many dependent on these few 
fenant farmers and wage earners, 


1e peril of the hour, then, is Capitalism, which 
§ i. all that Boeialiens threatened to do. It 


ves, made for him by other people. He now 
ys the same sort of “passive functions and per- 


us model village” any communistic govern- 
ld possibly hold up as an ideal. “He lives 


s made of a man’s life something that runs in — 


ganization. The only thing perfectly organic is 
ive pleasures that he would have in the most — 
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ility. But so there might be after Nationalization, 
when they were all Government servants. The 
whole objection to State Socialism vanishes, if that 
is an answer to the objection. If every shop were 
as thoroughly nationalized as a police station, it 
would ‘not prevent the pleasing virtues of jealousy, 
intrigue, and selfish ambition from blooming and 
blossoming among them, as they sometimes do even 
among policemen.” (62f ) 


The clerk working in the Post Office, Chesterton 
contends, has no more lost his individuality in a huge 
and intricately organized system than his brother 
who works for some big so-called private enter- 
prise. The difference between Capitalism and So- 
cialism for the workman is, he thinks, growing 
less the closer Capitalism comes to its ideal, for 
“whenever the capitalist does become an idealist, 
and specially when he does become a sentimentalist, 
he always talks like a Socialist. He always talks 
about ‘social service’ and our common interests in 
the whole community.” (63) 


Capitalism’s chief and distinguishing factors are 
mass production and centralization. ‘These two are 
supposed to make for simplicity of organization and 
consequent economy in production. They do neither. 
Centralization demands an intricate and variegated 
system of decentralization, entailing transport facil- 
ities, selling agencies, large business offices, middle- 
men, advertising, and so forth. Incidentally, all 
this renders most workers unproductive in respect 
to the principal needs of mankind, which may be 
one way of accounting for the astonishing amount 
of misery and poverty to be found at present in 
spite of a highly organized civilization. But Ches- 
terton denies that large organization is efficient. As 
an example, most readily understood by all, he 
takes the “big shop,” i. e., the department. store, 
which he calls a bad shop. “I think it bad,’ he 
says, “not only in a moral but a mercantile sense; 
that is, I think shopping there is not only a bad — 
action but a bad bargain. I think the monster em- 
porium is not only vulgar ac insolent, ‘ee 


as true to say eC oM Aree is always dis 


organism; like that grotesque and obscure 
ism called a man. He alone can be quite 
of doing what he wants; beyond him, 
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any sort of goods, we should behold a welter of 
inefficiency. ‘There are far more blunders in a big 
shop than ever happen in a small shop, where the 
individual customer can curse the individual shop- 
keeper. Confronted with modern efficiency the 
customer is silent; well aware of that organization’s 
talent for sacking the wrong man. In short, or- 
ganization is a necessary evil—which in this case 
is not necessary.” (72f) 


Besides the claim of efficiency the big stores make 
still others, equally unfounded, for the colossal 
combination of departments, for instance, that of 
convenience. “The truth is that the monopolist’s 
shops are really very convenient—to the monopolist. 
They have all the advantage of concentrating busi- 
ness as they concentrate wealth, in fewer and fewer 
of the citizens. ‘Their wealth sometimes permits 
them to pay tolerable wages; their wealth also per- 
mits them to buy up better businesses and adver- 
tise worse goods. But that their own goods are 
better nobody has ever even begun to show; and 
most of us know any number of concrete cases 
where they are definitely worse.” In fact, it is a 
peculiarity of the big shops that they do all the 
praising themselves, and the customer is left to do 
all the useless complaining. 


If we now ask ourselves how it is that big stores 
are doing such a vast business, we come to what 
our author calls “the bluff of the big shops”— 
namely, the modern weapons of arrogant advertis- 
ing and psychological salesmanship. Monopolists 
themselves not only admit but insist that their com- 
mercial activity is purely psychological. The theory 
is that by using the proper methods you can sell 
a man anything, even if it is of low grade and 
something he doesn’t need or want; and withal 
have him consider you his special benefactor for 
the offer. The whole secret behind the mad rush 
now made to the big stores is contained in our 
modern methods of nightmare advertising. The 
big thing is to create an atmosphere, to manu- 
facture a mentality, to fabricate a need where none 
is originally felt, to assume and establish a point 
of view. In short, our big business men “insist 
that their commerce is not merely commercial, or 
even economic or political, but purely psychological. 
I hope they will go on saying it; for then some 
day everybody may suddenly see that it is true.” 
(76) 

For twenty years we have been told that there 
were no trusts; now we are told by the same peo- 
ple we can’t get away from trusts, that they are 
inevitable. ‘Ihe chief danger to be avoided now 
and the first danger to be considered now, is the 
danger of supposing the capitalist conquest more 
complete than it is.’(107) In other words, the 
peril now is no longer that of presumption but 
rather that of despair. People are satisfied to shake 
their heads sadly at conditions and say: “It’s too 
bad, but what can we do about it?” But this list- 
less submission to circumstances is just the worst 
possible thing that can be done about it. The very 
first thing to be pointed out in an approach to the 


solution of this great social problem is the fact | 
that “the monopolist momentum is not irresistible; 
that even here and now much could be done to 
modify it, much by anybody, almost everything by 
everybody.” Mr, Chesterton would, in fact, main- 
tain that “on the removal of that particular pluto- 
cratic pressure, the appetite and appreciation of} 
natural property would revive, like any other natu-| 
ral thing. Then, I say, it will be worth-while to; 
propound to people thus returning to sanity, hows 
ever sporadically, a sane society that could bal- 
ance property and control machinery. With the 
description of that ultimate society, with its laws 
and limitations, I would conclude.” (84) 


Here, then, we have the two parts of Chester= 
ton’s practical program for restoring normal prop- 
erty by Distributism. ‘The first is stopping the wild 
stampede toward monopoly before the last tradi- 
tions of property and liberty are lost. Whenever! 
we ask what can be undertaken against the actual 
growth of monopoly, we are generally told that it 
is impossible to do anything. By a natural and 
inevitable economic process the large undertakings 
are swallowing up the small ones. The trust can’ 
absorb what it likes, and who will dare to stop it! 
People are convinced of the inevitableness of this 
fate by the bluff of the monopolists. But it is 
now high time we call their bluff. The rush to 
the big stores, for instance, can be most easily 
stopped by the people who rush there. ‘These 
stores can be boycotted, and small and really pri- 
vate enterprises can be established and supported. 
The first and fundamental question is, therefore, 
not one of necessity but of free will on the part 
of the people. Capitalism must be made to break 
up, but not to break down. “It is a choice,’ Mr. 
Chesterton declares, “between its being voluntarily 
resolved into its real component parts, each taking 
back its own, and its merely collapsing on our heads 
in a crash or confusion of all its component parts, 
which some call communism and some call chaos. 
The former is the one thing all sensible people 
should try to procure. The latter is the one thi 
that all sensible people should try to prevent.” (88) 

With this view, the answer to the immediate 
question: “What shall we do now?” becomes quite 
simple: “Stop the other people from doing what 
they are doing now.”(88) The author gives a list 
of six things that would help the process of Dis- 
tributism as concrete examples of what might 
done in a practical way for diffusing capital. “(1) 
The taxation of contracts so as tu discourage the 
sale of small property to big proprietors and en 
courage the break-up of big property among small 
proprietors. (2) Something like the Napoleon’ 
testamentary law and the destruction of primogeni- 
ture. (3) The establishment of free law for tt 
poor, so that small property could always be d 
fended against great. (4) The deliberate protec 
tion of certain experiments in small property, 
necessary by tariffs and even local tariffs. (5) Su 
sidies to foster the starting of such experime 
(6) A league of voluntary dedication, and ; 
number of other things of the same kind.”(92) _ 
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But, speaking in a general way, our chief con- 
scern should be by all means to do something to stop 
(the consummation of the endeavors of the capitalist. 
If we can keep the combine from combining every- 
thing, we shall have accomplished a great deal 
toward gaining our end. “A hundred tales of hu- 
man history are there to show that tendencies can 
ibe turned back, and that one stumbling-block can 
ibe the turning-point. The first step toward 
jultimately winning is to make sure that the enemy 
does not win, if it be only that he does not win 
severywhere.”’(109) Then, when we have checked 
the onrush of monopoly, and perhaps brought it to 
ja standstill, we may begin a general counter-attack. 


So far we have spoken only of the big shop, or 
store, which is but one phase covered by Distrib- 
utism. Another phase, and one of far greater im- 
portance to human welfare, is that of agriculture. 
The peasantry or farmers of any country consti- 
tute, after all, the fundamental basis for the con- 
tinued existence of its citizens. That is why so 
great a problem arises when, as in our days, farm- 
jing and living off the land more directly, has been 
supplanted by city and town life. Men have been 
sso taken up with the thought of modern advance- 
rment and the advantages and conveniences of city 
life that they have forgotten the first and main 
ifunction of labor—that of providing food. Most 
(Of our wage earners are employed in occupations 
)wWhich have nothing to do with the production of 
ithe essentials, the things that yield nourishment 
sand protection to the human body. They may sell 

foodstuffs, or store them, or transport them, but, 

-as a rule, the ordinary modern does not come into 
‘contact with their original sources. ‘The present- 
‘day aloofness from the simple farm life of for- 
‘mer times is due to the great “progress” we have 
‘made the last few decades. The Industrial Revo- 
lution, as a result of the invention of so much labor- 
‘Saving machinery, facilitating transportation and 
‘mass production, has congregated people in towns 
and cities and educated them for seemingly higher 
‘pursuits. As Chesterton puts it in his significant 
parable: “The train went forward, the cow was 
killed in due course; and the state of mind of the 
old woman was described as the Depression of 
Agriculture. But everybody was so happy in 
traveling in trains and making it awkward for cows 
that nobody noticed that other difficulties remained. 
When wars or revolutions cut us off from cows, 
e industrialists discovered that milk does not 
ome originally from cans.”(121f) 

Fr. Dominic KELLER, O. S. B., 

St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. 


(To be concluded. ) 


In the social order the modern city sacrifices the 
srson to the individual; it gives universal suffrage, 
ual rights, liberty of opinion, to the individual, 
and delivers the person, isolated, naked, with no 
ial framework to support and protect it, to all 


M. Mariratn, in Three Reformers 


— 


e devouring powers which threaten the soul's life: 


A Weakness of the Equalization 
Eee Proposal 


A Congressman from the Middle West, who had 
voted against the McNary-Haugen Agricultural 
Relief Bill in May, 1928, was advised by friends, 
he had better remain away from a certain rural sec- 
tion in his home state, outside of his District, be- 
cause of the resentment of the farmers of that lo- 
cality. Unquestionably his was but one case of 
many, illustrating the hopes numerous farmers had 
attached to the scheme which was to afford them 
relief and their vexation over the opposition di- 
rected against the bill. Even the detailed discussion 
of the proposal by President Coolidge, motivating 
his second veto of the measure, did not dispel some 
unreasoning expectations. 

Inasmuch as Farm Relief will be approached by 
Congress some time in the near future, it may not 
be amiss to point to one of the weaknesses of the 
twice proposed plan. In his recently published vol- 
ume: What the Farmer Needs), Isaac Lippin- 
cott, Professor of Economic Resources in Wash- 
ington University (St. Louis), devotes several 
chapters to the McNary-Haugen bill, analyzing its 
shortcomings. Regarding the equalization fee in 
particular he raises various objections, one of which 
deals with the prospect, advanced by Senator Mc- 
Nary, that this fee would check overproduction. 
Dr. Lippincott notes that this purpose is not named 
as a distinctive object of the bill, but remarks that 
the Senator had it in mind. He quotes Mr. 
McNary as declaring in The Country Gentleman: 

“The equalization fee will exercise precisely that restraint 


(check extension of seeding). If the acreage were to be 
deliberately and greatly increased so as to produce an ex- 


-cessively large surplus, the equalization fee would soon 


counterbalance the advantage derived from the manipula- 
tion of the surplus by the Farm Board, making such opera- 
tions quite futile and without profit.”?) 


Dr. Lippincott maintains the conclusion arrived 
at by the Senator does not follow from the prem- 


ises and proceeds to demonstrate: 

“The equalization fee, according to the terms of the Act, 
is a charge on each specific unit of the commodity. The 
fee will leave the different ranges of cost producers in pre- 
cisely the same relation as exists today. We cannot get 
away from the fact that wheat—and every other crop—is 
produced under a wide range of costs. . . . We will suppose 
that the Federal Farm Board names its price for wheat at 
$2.00 a bushel. To take only a simple case, we will sup- 
pose that this wheat has been produced by farmers in the 
cost ranges at $1.70, $1.50, $1.00 and 90 cents, covering all 
the costs in getting the commodity to market. We will say 
that the equalization fee is 12 cents a bushel. Then the total 
cost in each range, including the fee, will be $1.82, $1.62, 
$1.12, $1.02. It is obvious that the low-cost man still re- 
tains his advantage of cost.” ‘ 

So that in neither case would there be an in- 
ducement to curtail seeding. But, continues Dr. 
Lippincott, the low cost man 
“sains another advantage which the proponents of the meas- 
ure evidently overlooked, in their expectation that the fee 
would check overproduction, and this new advantage wiil 
prove a great stimulus to the production of a surplus. Now, 


1) Lippincott, Isaac, Ph. D. What the Farmer Needs. 


| New York, 1 


2) The Country Gentleman, June, 1927, quoted by Lippin- 
Cott, LComp. 73; . LA 
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the low and the high cost farmers will be benefited by 
stabilization of prices on a higher price level. ... If the 
price in the competitive market, as it exists today, is $1.50, 
the man whose total costs are 90 cents makes a profit of 
60 cents. But if the price is stabilized at $2.00 his profit, 
taking into account this time the equalization fee of 12 
cents, is 98 cents. It requires no argument to show that 
with greater profit in prospect the low cost men will employ 
their enterprise to that end, With this result in prospect 
the Surplus Control Bill would have achieved an opposite 
purpose, for instead of checking overproduction it would 
have supplied a new motive for the creation of greater 
surpluses.’’3) 

Dr. Lippincott advances other arguments against 
the McNary-Haugen bill as a whole, and in par- 
ticular against the claim that the equalization fee 
would check overproduction. The one presented 
may serve to show the weakness of one of the 
claims of the advocates of this plan. Since the plat- 
form sanctioned by the Republican Party provides 
for the “enactment of legislation creating a Fed- 
eral Farm Board clothed with the necessary powers 
to promote the establishment of a farm marketing 
system of farmer owned and controlled stabiliza- 
tion corporations or associations to prevent and 
control surpluses through orderly distribution,” and 
declares in favor of “adequate tariff protection to 
such of our agricultural products as are affected 
by foreign competition,” it is more than probable 
that some action intended to relieve the agricul- 
tural situation will be taken by. Congress. Such ac- 
tion must be wisely planned and prudently executed. 
For unwise taxation and other measures, invading 
the economic life of a people, no matter how well 
intentioned, are apt to be followed by the most dis- 
mal consequences, yea even the ruin of large groups 
of the population. Whatever may be done by Con- 
gress for the benefit of the rural population, must 
therefore conform with sound social and economic 
policy; moreover, farmers and the people at large 
must realize that, important as legislation is, a pro- 
gram of sane agricultural restoration must embrace 
much more than legislative measures. A. F. B. 


From the days of Charlemagne in the ninth cen- 
tury, down to those of Leo X. in the beginning of 
the sixteenth, Free Schools sprang up in rapid 
_ succession, over the greater portion of Europe, and 
generally under the shadow of her churches and 
her monasteries. Throughout the entire period, 
_ which is designated by Protestants as that-of the 
“dark ages,” Roman Pontiffs, and Catholic Bishops, 

_ assembled in council, enacted laws requiring the es- 
lishment of such schools in connection with all 
e cathedral and parochial churches; and if these 
vs could not always be carried into effect, in 
quence of the civil commotions which were 
quent, it was surely not the fault of the 


| Mere humanit 
| founded mere 


a on philosophi . 


l Warder’s Review | 


A Forgotten Essential 


A dealer, with a well-kept store on one of St. 
Louis’ principal thoroughfares, displays a large sign 
inscribed with the following legend: “We have 
tires at a price, no matter what price.” 

Any price, except a just price, we suppose! It is 
indeed questionable whether he, and others who read 
his sign, would realize what is meant by a “just 
price,” so far have we strayed from distributive 
justice. 


What Would the Press Do? 


Recent revelations regarding the methods adopted 
by water power corporations to influence the public 
in their favor, and incidentally against the “heresy” | 
of public ownership, rather emphasize the opinion 
of “a man of some consequence at the Foreign’ 
Office,” i. e., of the British Government, as reported | 
in the London Morning Post a few years ago. : 

Writing on “Important Secret Documents” in that. 
paper, C, I. D. declares, the individual referred to 
had assured him that, in his opinion, “there was. 
not a really ‘explosive’ document in any Chancellery 
in Western Europe. ‘The newspaper, he added, 
“that really wants to make the world sit up and 
listen should arrange to rob the secret archives of 
these international trusts.” , 4 

A first rate suggestion; but would the newspaper 
do it? Hardly; judging from the attitude of the 
dailies of our country toward the startling revela- 
tions regarding the organized propaganda carried 
on by the power corporations, they are not avid to 
disclose the sins of trusts and combines! | 


Faulty Basis for “World Citizenship” 
The Catalan poet Mila y Fontanals sings: 
“Qui n’aime sa province ne peut aimer son pays.” 


‘Benchara Branford would expand his fine poeti- 
cal feeling into plain prose and declare that: 


“he who loves not truly his country cannot truly 1 ve 
his native home: 7 
he who loves not truly his native home cannot truly love 
his country: ; 
he who loves not truly his country cannot truly 
humanity, es 
This is what we mean by world citizenship.”) > fi 
He should have gone a step farther and t 
thought himself of the injunction of the Div 
Savior to love God above all things, w 
lows, we should love our nei 


nhs 
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ihe correct means of reformation are applied, they 
may live. 


Endeavoring to Break a Trust’s Hold 


An attempt is being made by Swedish co-oper- 
ators to break the monopolistic strangle-hold of a 
trust on the pocketbooks of the Swedish people. 
[{he Kooperativa Foerbundet of that country has 
decided to build a factory for the production of 
rlectric lamp bulbs, two million of which are to 
ye turned out annually. At the present time Sweden 
as consuming between 8-10 million bulbs, produced 
joy the German-Dutch Osram-Philip concern, which 
‘charges 1,35 kroner for an ordinary bulb. In Den- 
mark the same bulb costs 1 krona, in Norway 1,40, 
and in Finland the price is almost the same as in 
“Sweden. For some reason the price is but 1,07 in 
Germany, while France is privileged to pay still 
less, and the English to pay more than any other 
people, outside of perhaps our own. 


It is the purpose of the new enterprise to try to 
‘reduce the monopolistic price of electric bulbs in 
‘Sweden. Those engaged in this effort believe that 
‘the Co-Operative Factory will be able to sell its 
‘bulbs at 85 oere, and yet attain a reasonable surplus. 

There is room for efforts of this kind in our coun- 
‘try too. Outrageous prices are demanded for some 
)products in consequence of the policy of trusts 
sand combines to charge for their wares the very 
‘top-notch price consumers may be able or willing 
ito pay because of their utter helplessness. 


Popularizing Cremation 


The incineration of the human body is, in the 
modern world, merely a phasis of laicism. It is for 
‘this reason, Cardinal Faulhaber in his sermon on 
Catholic Action enumerates opposition to cremation 
as one of the services the champions of that cause 
may perform. 


Slowly but surely, cremation is being popularized 
in our country too. The number of incinerations is 
growing apace, and the example of such men as 
George Barr McCutcheon, the well-known novelist, 
and Charles F. Lummis, the distinguished Amer- 
icanist, the bodies of both of whom were recently 
cremated, is bound to tempt others to make a cus- 
tom of this practice. While some will be attracted 
yy the mere novelty of the thing, others, whose 
aganism is consciously provocative, will insist on 
1eir remains being consumed by flames, because 
ch action constitutes a protest against Chris- 
nity, and especially against the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body. 


Frequently, mere humanitarian reasons are ad- 
vanced in favor of cremation; while individuals 
ay be sincere in such belief, the prime movers 
d backers of cremation are actuated by motives 
ich have their root in the general tendencies of 
cism, i. e. the elimination of religion and religious 

nces from civilization in all of its various 


The Ethics of Commercialism 


A Dutch merchant of the seventeenth century, 
whose ships were captured while carrying grain to 
a French fortress, while the Netherlands were at 
war with France, contended that commerce was 
free, and that he would risk the sails of his ships 
in hell for the sake of business. 


Old Meyer Amschel Rothschild was evidently 
also of the opinion that the merchant should be a 
“neutral,” willing to serve both friend and foe, That 
is, make money out of both. Count Corti, in “The 
Rise of the House of Rothschild,” recently pub- 
lished in English, says on this score: 

“As long as Napoleon’s star was in the ascendant, the 
Rothschilds acted as if well disposed to France and her 
ruler ; they lent money both to the French and to the native 
authorities, delivered flour to friend and foe alike, and 
hoped to be left entirely unmolested by Napoleon.’’!) 

Still a little later the House of Rothschild granted 
the reactionary courts of Europe, bent on stifling 
every effort to preserve or introduce self-govern- 
ment, the funds needed to secure the Bourbons both 
in Spain and Naples their thrones. 


Curiously enough the Paris Rothschild was 
neither molested nor his property damaged or se- 
questered by the terrible Paris Commune of 1871. 
The Archbishop of Paris, Darboy, and a number 
of priests, who were being held by Communists 
as hostages, were shot. A rather significant cir- 
cumstance to which Count Moltke, perhaps the deep- 
est thinker among modern strategists, a few years 
before his death called attention in a letter ad- 
dressed to a German-American writer. 


An Instance of Self-Government at a Mediaeval 


University 

Mention is made of a truly remarkable academic 
institution, prevailing in former times in the cele- 
brated Spanish University Salamanca, by A. C. 
Maediarmid, writing on Francisco de Vittoria, a 
Dominican .theologian, in a recent issue of Black- 
friars. 

When the Primary Chair of Theology in the 
University named became vacant on the death of 
Fra Pedro de Leon in 1526 the subject of the study 
referred to, although almost unknown to Salamanca, 
was put forward as a candidate. He was not, how- 
ever, to be appointed by the Rector of the Uni- 
versity, or a board of trustees, but by a method of 
election which must indeed seem strange even to- 
day. 

We Maediarmid relates: “Each competitor had 
to lecture on his appointed subjects for a certain 
length of time—it might be for five weeks. The 
judges were the students in each faculty.”*) A 
Spanish Dominican of the present, Fra Alonso de 
Getino, in his Life of Francisco de Vittoria, pub- 
lished in 1913, declares this method to have been 
by no means absurd; the students were those most — 
concerned, they knew what they needed, and could 


1) Op. cit, Translated from the German by Brian and 
Beatrix Lunn. London, 1928, p. 104-5. 
2) Blackfriars, vol. IX, No. 101, p. 498. 
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judge who could best give it them; also the voting 
was not one of numerical equality; a student who 
had attended four courses in his faculty had four 
votes as against the one allowed to a one-course 
student. 

The whole period of election is said to have been 
one of great excitement; ‘we hear of somewhat vio- 
lent contests, leading at times to bloodshed!” At 
first Francisco seemed to have everything against 
him; he had no friends among the students; his 
rival was a learned Portuguese, well known in the 
University. But in a few days it was proven that 
his Superiors had not acted rashly in sending him 
to Salamanca to compete for the vacant Chair, 
for his solid learning and charm of expression se- 
cured for him a large majority of votes. The Chair 
was therefore given to him, and he held it for 
twenty years, till his death in 1546.1) 


We have here merely another proof to what ex- 
tent self-government was developed in the Middle 
Ages. Even students were assumed to know best 
what they needed, while the modern State would 
wish to entrust its citizens with as few duties, out- 
side of paying taxes, as possible. In the end, we 
have centralization and bureaucracy, and what both 
connote, inefficiency, wastefulness, excessive cost of 
administration of public affairs, and, worst of all, 
the constant tendency to encroach in an absolutistic 
manner on the rights of individuals, the family, and 
the various groups of society. 


| Contemporary Opinion | 


Life. insurance companies are frequently liberal 
users of the air-mail, especially to give quick service 
at long distances for settlement of claims. 


Meanwhile, it appears foreordained that air-work- 
progress shall go on. We must accept the fact that 
all must share in its fortunes and its development. 


What the flying machine will come to is yet undis- 
closed, but there is no denying the force of the 
suggestion that in time it may be destined to exert 
a profound influence on our manner of living, our 
mode of thought, and the entire scheme of human 
life. 


Barron's”) 


The inability of private enterprise, under the non- 
interfering State, to cope with the problem of un- 
employment, is a heavy count against the present 
system. The failure to grant due reward to the 
meritorious, and the ease with which it permits a 


plausible type of individual to reach the top rungs 


of the ladder, is another. ‘The chaotic state of vo- 
cational training, and the existence of such a huge 
number of misfits, is a charge with which the indi- 
vidualist system must also be accused. The encour- 
agement to selfishness, to a low standard of public 


1) The first volume of “Classics of International Law,” 
published at Washington in 1917, is devoted to him. 

2) From an editorial printed under the caption: “Playing 
Major Part in World Progress.” 


morality which breeds a private hypocrisy, is part 
of the heavy count. Who ‘does not know saintly 
men who “pull strings,” delay payment of debts, 
and take advantage of the weaker ones in business | 
life? It is a happy, if cynical, division this, into— 
“public” and “‘private” morality. 


T. J. Kiernan, M. A.?) 


Many of the wares exposed in shop-windows or | 
pictured in catalogues or the newspapers serve no~ 
useful purpose and gratify no legitimate desires. 
The capital and labor spent in producing commodi- — 
ties merely “‘to sell,’ unless they contribute to per-_ 
manent well-being or increase material wealth, are_ 
as wastefully used as it would be to light the fire 
with five-pound notes. The diverting of wealth and — 
skill from the production of wholesome necessaries 
to that of articles of luxury and display can be jus-— 
tified only if due proportion is kept. So also with — 
the making of and trading in rubbish; sham jewelry, — 
sham lace, sham velvet, sham feathers; for it is 
only a roundabout way of destroying wealth, Per- 
haps both may be excused in a large and energetic — 
community, but only within limits; and it should — 
be recognized that the total effect is impoverish- 
ing, not enriching. | 

Miss C. CONNINGTON 
in The Christian Democrat 


The real leaders of American industry : 
know that such prosperity as we have rests solidly 
upon the foundation of high wages and plenty of — 
leisure for the wage-earners. Without wages, they 
can buy nothing much. And without leisure, they 
will want nothing much which the business organ- 
izations have to sell. . To become a good cus- 
tomer of the machine, and to want all the luxuries 
which the machine is capable of turning out today, 
he must have time at his disposal to use luxury... . 

The last ten years have likewise been marked 
by a decided change in the workingman’s point of — 
view, and organized labor has more and more taken 
off from the machine ‘every restriction which would. 
tend to keep it from giving maximum service. We 
have arrived at a harmony of viewpoint, at least, 
between Capital and Labor, if it is not always pos- 
sible to agree upon method. , 

BENJAMIN A. Javits, 
in American Federationist?) 


Mr. H. L. Mencken has somewhere said that i 
a democracy, “the booboisie gets what it wants, and 
gets it good and hard.” How hard, we are begin- 
ning to realize in that democratic abortion called 
female suffrage. What earthly good has come from 
woman’s power to vote? Mr. Brisbane’s idea that 
because a thing is big it must be good, and the 
modern fashion of evaluating everything in terms 
of mass production, have been translated to the field 
of suffrage. More votes mean better votes; the 


a “Religion and State-Control.” The Irish Rosary, Noy 
e) From an article, American Institute of Industrial Co- 
ordination, Dec., 1928, p. 1437. 
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ore people express their wills through the ballot, 
ie better must be the result, socially, politically, 
ad economically, regardless of the intelligence or 
ck of it, directing these expressions. No one can 
eny that in the field of public morals, we are 
eadily going from had to worse; yet it was in just 
iis sphere that we were assured woman’s influence 
wough the ballot would speedily bring relief. 
YVoman suffrage was adopted into the Constitution 
1 1916; since that time we have new species of 
rime and public immorality never before known in 
us country. We need only mention high-jacking, 
acketeering, and child immorality! 
ARTHUR PREuss, in The Echo 


The Machine is at its best when rolling, cutting, 
tamping or folding whatever may be fed into it. 

Mechanical movements are narrowly limited un- 
sss built up like the timer of a Corliss engine or 
ke a linotype. 

The movements easiest of all are rotary, next, 
he press or hammer, and the lift and slide works 
ogether with either or both. In these we have 
retty much the powers of the “Brute.” But in- 
mite are the combinations and divisions of these 
owers until we have something very like a brain 
2 action—the Robot itself a relevant dramatic con- 
eption. 

The consequences may well be terrifying when 
nan’s volition is added to these brute powers. This 
olition of man’s, deprived of soul, may drive these 
yowers to the limit of human endurance, yes—to 
he ultimate extinction of the humanity of the race. 

FRANK LLoyp WRIGHT, 
“The Cause of Architecture’”’?) 


A recent critic of our economic-industrial- sys- 
em has aptly summarized the essentials on which 
tir questionable “prosperity” depends. ‘The two- 
old principle of the fully efficient, 20th century 
\merican industrial management, as seen by this 
ybserver, is this: 

1. Give as much work as possible to machines and to 
ystem; give as little as possible to men. 

2. Never give to any man work which another man of 
ess ability can do equally well, so far as the finished prod- 
ict is concerned. 

The first half of this proposition has been realized 
ince the beginning of the Industrial Era, or for 
nore than a century. But it is only in our own 
reneration that the industrial magnates headed by 
Tenry Ford have become familiar with the second 
ialf. Previously it was generally maintained that 
ny worker ought to have the best possible native 
bility and education. But by the test of dollars 
ind cents this rule has been found wanting, because 
he less the capitalist has to pay for labor the larger 
a profit. According to Henry Ford’s philosophy, 

best man for a job is he who is barely adequate 
it. 


Herman Frank, Ph. D., 
in Labor Age 


1) The Architectural Record. N. Y., October, 1928, 
334. ; 


There seems to be a quite general desire on the 
part of labor organizations to improve their 
members’ skill and knowledge of the trade. A 
great many labor periodicals carry a regular sec- 
tion devoted to technical problems related to the 
trade, or to setting forth best methods of per- 
forming certain processes. ‘The effort is made 
to enable the reader to keep posted on the re- 
sults of research, the. newest methods, descrip- 
tions of improved or new machines, etc. Among 
the unions which devote much space to articles 
on trade subjects are those of the flint-glass 
workers, marine engineers, photo-engravers, 
printers, printing pressmen, pharmacists, locomo- 
tive firemen, locomotive engineers, carpenters, 
bookbinders, steam engineers, molders, barbers, 
lithographers, lathers, machinists, plasterers, paint- 
ers, paper makers, potters, railroad trainmen, rail- 
way clerks, railway conductors, etc. . . . 


Some unions have gone so far as to inaugurate 
courses for members, journeymen as well as ap- 
prentices; others are doing such work jointly with 
the employers, and still others have enlisted the 
help of other unions or of the school authorities. 
The work done by labor unions along educational 
lines, in their attempt to raise the level of skill in 
the trade, is very extensive, 


Monthly Labor Review") 


The Labor Party is in power in Victoria, and is 
doing well. The die-hard press is lamenting the 
lack of unity in what are known as the anti-Labor 
parties, that is, the. Country Party and the Na- 
tionalists. The Nationalists actually provided a 
Speaker, which means material help to the Labor 
Party. Much of the opposition to the Labor Party 
is caused by its rule that it cannot amalgamate with 
any other section. We have always considered that 
rule to be unpolitical, Manual workers have no 
more right to monopolize the Government than 
clerical workers or the professional classes. All 
sections of the people are interested in the adminis- 
tration of a State, and each section should have a 
share in the Government. The Labor Party is very 
largely a Trade Union Party, and we have had the 
experience in New South Wales of a Labor Gov- 
ernment restricting the term ‘‘workers” to members 
of trades unions. This excluded independent trades- 
men, small shopkeepers and. working farmers from 
the benefits of legislation for workers. It is class 
consciousness of the wrong kind to conceive wage- 
earners as the only workers needing industrial pro- 
tection. We would welcome a development whereby 
the Labor Party could associate itself with work- 
ers of every type, and so achieve a measure of 
power from which it would be difficult to dethrone 
it. There should be no anti-Labor factions in Aus- 
tralia, and that means no monopolization of power 
by wage-earners, or any other section of the people. 


Catholic Press, Sydney 


—_—————__ 


-1) Oct., 1928, p. 15. Publ. by U. S. Dept. of Labor. 


Wholehearted Co-operation of 
Women With Vincent de Paul 
A most remarkable fact in the life of St. Vincent 
de Paul is the wholehearted response accorded by 
Catholic women to his call for personal service to 
the poor and for means with which to carry out his 
unprecedented charitable undertakings. ‘There is 
something akin to recklessness, in the secular sense, 
in the manner in which he assigns new tasks and 
new sacrifices to them, be they his spiritual 
daughters in religion or lay women of low or high 
estate. 
This fact appears in a strong light in the neces- 
sarily condensed treatment of the life, labors and 
influence of Vincent de Paul presented in the latest 
volume of the German editon of Ludwig von Pas- 
tor’s monumental History of the Popes.t) The 
record of co-operation of women, lay and religious, 
with the almoner of the Queen of France, Mar- 
garet of Valois, parallels that of the collaboration 
of priests and laymen, and perhaps overshadows, 
in diversity and extent of effort, and in the number 
of those co-operating, the achievements of the lat- 
ter during the Saint’s lifetime. 
Like the Congregation of the Missions that of 
the Confrerie de la charite—the Confraternity of 
Charity—owed its founding to an apparently in- 
consequential incident. ‘‘As pastor of Chatillon” 
(1617), the historian relates, Vincent “had in a ser- 
mon recommended a neglected family to the charity 
of his parishioners. The result was that this family 
was virtually overwhelmed with food and other 
supplies, Vincent realized from this experience 
that adequate care of the poor demands not only 
zeal and charity, but also rational direction, capable 
of properly guiding the distribution of gifts. 
‘He therefore founded at Chatillon a society of pious 
women [the Confrerie de la charite], which was 
to take in hand the corporal and spiritual care of 
the poor and the sick in an ordered manner. Similar 
organizations of men, and some composed of men 
and women, attached themselves to it, Vincent, 
however, providing directions for all of them.” 
The number of devotees of charity grew shortly 
to such an extent that Vincent could no longer 
visit the individual branches and encourage the 
members. At this juncture a nobleminded woman 
of the -aristocracy places herself at his service— 
Louise de Gras, daughter of Louis de Marillac, 
Lord of Ferrieres, widowed in 1625, frail and in 
delicate health, but an energetic helper. “Begin- 

_ ning in 1629”, writes Pastor, “Vincent sent Louise 
on visits to the charitable confraternities. Ordinarily 
companied by several companions, provided with 
, and medicines, the one-time lady of rank, 
g in a simple carriage, journeyed through 
ages, with their miserable lodgings and their 
d. Everywhere she gathered the mem- 
haritable associations, instructed and 
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THE WOMAN'S APOSTOLATE 


encouraged them and personally nursed the sick. 
She defrayed the expenses of her journeys herself 
and continued in her tiresome undertaking, slight as 
her physical resources were.” 

This was the beginning of co-operation of larger 
groups of women with Vincent in his charitable 
undertakings. ‘Soon,’ continues the famous his- 
torian, “the field of her [Madame Le Gras’] en- 
deavor widened. As long as the society of Chris- 
tian charity was confined to the villages it was com- 
posed of plain people who personally visited the 
sick. But when it came to embrace the larger cen- 
ters and even the capital of the nation, the ladies of 
quality, declining to visit the miserable hovels of 
the poor, sent their maids; but the latter were not 
imbued with the proper spirit for the visiting 
of the sick, Vincent therefore replaced them by 
pious girls from the rural districts, and since these 
“Sisters of Charity” [Filles de la charite— 
Daughters of Charity] were in need of instruction 
regarding the care of the sick as well as in the 
religious spirit, which must animate their labors and 
provide the bond of union, he assigned Madame Le 
Gras as their Superioress.” 


Yet another group were pressed into service and 
responded admirably. Pastor relates: “Another 
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charitable organization was formed by Vincent 
from among Parisian women of the socially higher 
classes.” One day Madame Goussault, a wealthy 
young widow, “who devoted herself entirely to 
works of charity, called on him. She complained 
of the disorder prevailing in the hospital, where 
patients of all classes, nationalities, religions, were 
promiscuously thrown together, while the Augus- 
tinian Nursing Sisters alone were unable to 
abolish the existing abuses. She therefore con- 
templated forming an organization of several re- 
spected ladies and having the sick nursed by them. 
Vincent did not consent to the project until urged 
by the Archbishop of Paris to do so. In the cours 
of a meeting held in the house of Mme. Goussault tk 
society was organized (between January and March 
1634). In July of the same year it already num 
bered 100-120 members from the highest socia 
ranks, who ‘worked wonders’ among the 800-900 
patients, to whom they gained approach by supple- 
menting the common food with tempting dishes 
Fourteen ladies were chosen every three month 
visit the sick and to comfort and instruct ther 
Means being available for the time being 
charitable works, thanks in large part to the ge 
osity of women, Vincent did not hesitate to assi 
new tasks to the confraternities, the Sisters of C 
ity, and the Ladies of Charity. His own ide 
cation with the fate of slaves and with p1 
condemned to the galleys is a matter of 
tian history. While the Lazarist Fathers — 
_ themselves to the galley prisoners, Vinc 
desirable to employ the services of women | 
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ais Sisters of Charity. ‘What happiness’, he said 
co them, ‘to be permitted to serve these galley 
‘convicts, who have been surrendered to men who 
ihave no pity on them! I have seen them, these poor 
men, how they were treated like beasts; God was 
moved to pity thereat; therefore His mercy has 
‘lone two things for them: firstly He has provided 
a home for them’—Vincent made it possible to have 
the culprits taken from their dungeons in the Paris 
orisons and placed in better quarters—‘and_sec- 
ondly He has so ordained it that they may be min- 
istered to by His own daughters, for Daughters of 
Charity means Daughters of God.’”’ 

In this address Vincent presented a survey of 
the historical development of the charitable activ- 
ities of the young congregation. ‘They began, Vin- 
cent declared according to Pastor, “with nursing 
the sick wherever they were called. That was 
something new, for hitherto similar congregations 
had practiced nursing only in hospitals. Before they 
turned to the care of galley convicts, they had en- 
gaged in another important work of charity, the 
care of foundlings. In addition to these services 
‘Vincent names also their endeavors in behalf of the 
sick poor, of the aged in the hospital of the Holy 
Name of Jesus, and of the insane. If we add, that 
the Sisters kept school for poor girls, nursed the 
wounded in the upheavals of war, gathered the 
orphans in devastated villages, one will not be able 
to name many classes of unfortunates to whom 
their charity did not extend.” ?) 

The Ladies of Charity, besides assisting the 
Lazarists and the Sisters of Charity, co-operated 
to a marked degree in the project, approached by 
Vincent, of correcting the abuses of beggary in 
the city of Paris. Beggars at that time constituted 
approximately one-fifth of the population of the 
French metropolis, which was 200,000; they were 
organized into groups, had their leaders, and lodged 
in eleven large houses. It was proposed to gather 
them, place them in one hostel, provide them with 
employment and supervise them. Vincent obtained 
from the Queen the use of the large salpeter fac- 
tory, but declined to impose the new burden of their 
care upon the priests of his Congregation and the 
Sisters of Charity. However, his disciple and later 
biographer, Abelly, took charge of the undertak- 
ing, assisted by other priests, who had come under 
the influence of Vincent, while the Ladies of Char- 
ity provided funds for the work. 

- Pastor sketches in greater detail than those un- 
familiar with his thoroughness would expect, the 
history of the efforts of the priests and Sisters fol- 
a the example and leadership of Vincent, as 
well as the co-operation extended by individuals and 
1e Ladies of Charity to the numerous and varied 
dertakings. Suffice it here to add that the lat- 
sr were largely instrumental in enabling Vincent 
to conduct the efforts referred to and to add to 
them constructive relief of the poor in the wartorn 


led. Lorraine had. been involved in war with 


Pastor describes the beginnings of the care of found- 


ie? 


by his co-laborers, p. 575-6. _ egy, ae 


tricts, where utmost misery and destitution pre-- 


France; French troops, unrestrained by discipline, 
devastated the country, agriculture was neglected 
for years, and lack of functioning courts caused 
crime to remain unpunished. After Richelieu had, 
in 1635, declared war on Austria and Spain, the 
misery incident to armed, strife was visited also on 
the border provinces of Champagne and Picardy, 
which were ravaged by friend and foe alike. After 
the peace of 1648, the wars of the Fronde, in the 
Eastern provinces, added to this ruin, while famine 
and pestilence increased the misery. Beginning in 
1639, contributions from the Ladies of Charity en- 
abled the distribution of bread to the value of 2500 
livres monthly in and about Metz, Toul, Verdun, 
Nancy, Bar-Le-Duc, Saint Mihiel, Pont-a-Mousson. 
From 1650 on Vincent also included those parts of 
the kingdom which had suffered during the wars of 
the Fronde, extending from Picardy and Cham- 
pagne almost to the environs of Paris, in the sphere 
of his ministrations. In 1657 Vincent advised the 
Ladies of Charity, that between 1650 and the last 
general meeting 348,000 livres*) had been ex- 
pended, and since that time 19,500, “little in com- 
parison with the disbursements of previous years.” 


Pastor adds: “These sums [according to Vin- 
cent] had been spent on the care of sick poor; 
some 800 orphaned boys and girls had been gath- 
ered from the devastated territories, fed, instructed, 
clothed, and placed as apprentices to artisans or in 
domestic service. Further, these amounts had aided 
a large number of parish priests who, without this 


support, would have been compelled to leave their, 


congregations, or had enabled the necessary restora- 
tion of churches, which had been in shameful con- 
dition of repair. The places, in which alms had 
been distributed, were Rheims, Rethel, Laon, Saint- 


~ Quentin, Ham, Marle, Sedan, Arras. In addition to 


gifts of money, wearing apparel, bedclothes, covers, 
shirts, vestments, missals, ciboria were distributed. 
[Seed, we note elsewhere, had also been provided to 
enable the peasants to make a harvest]. The houses 
of many of the ladies had been so overstocked with 
articles of the sort described that they resembled 
warehouses of great merchants. ‘Providence’ then, 
Vincent thought, ‘in order to aid two devastated 
provinces, addressed itself to several Parisian la- 
dies. Does that not appear to you as something 
unique and new? History records nothing similar 
regarding ladies in Spain or Italy or elsewhere.” 


These and other achievements, and the results 


obtained by the co-operation of women, are illus- 


trated by the “Relations”, striking extracts from 
reports from the centers of need and relief, pub- 
lished periodically from September, 1650, till De- 
cember, 1655. “All the world could read how the 
soup kitchens for the poor, maintained by alms 
from Paris, had saved the lives of 2000 sick refu- 
gees at Guise, Rivemont, La Fere and Ham, how 
the aid given had preserved the nuns of La Fere 
(Concluded on Page 331) 


3) The livre is about the equivalent of our dollar. 
the time of St. Vincent, however, its purchasing power was 
approximately four to five times as great as that of the 
American dollar today. 
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CATHOLIC ACTION 
Cardinal Dubois, Archbishop of Paris, has blessed 
the new home of the Social Union of Catholic 
Engineers in the Rue de Varenne, Faubourg St. 
Germain, 


The Social Union of Catholic Engineers is the most 
powerful association of engineers in France. It was founded 
thirty-five years ago, and brings the men together both 
for special religious services and technical instruction, be- 
sides providing the usual social facilities. The Union has 
5,500 members today, compared with 1,200 in 1920, 


The Catholic Emigration Society of England has 
made arrangements with the Catholic Federation 
of the Cape Province of South Africa to deal with 
British emigrants to the Union of South Africa. 
The Federation will place the emigrant in touch 
with the parish priest and other Catholics of the 
district where he is settling. 

In the case of settlers in the Transvaal and Natal, 


these services will be rendered by the Catholic Feder- 
ations of the Provinces concerned, 


The sixth Regional Conference of the Catholic 
Conference on Industrial Problems, and the first 
one to be held in the New England States, was 
conducted at Hartford, Conn., on Dec. 3-4. 

The first two meetings were devoted entirely to the dis- 
cussion of the wage problem, while on the second day the 
various phases of unemployment and its remedies were 
argued. .At the dinner meeting, which has become a regular 
feature of the Conference, the subjects of the addresses 
were: “The Catholic Social Movement”, “Pope Leo’s 
‘Encyclical on the Condition of Labor’, and “Catholic Social 
Teaching”. ‘ 


The Catholic Press in Spain will benefit by the 
will of Sefior Miguel Baygual, who left a sum of 
125,000 pesetas (roughly $25,000) for the estab- 
lishment of a perpetual fund, intended to reward 
each year the Catholic paper which distinguishes 
itself most in the defense of religion and of the 
sacred rights of the Church. 


_ The patronage of the fund has been entrusted by the 
sons of Sefior Baygual exclusively to the Holy See, which 
can exercise its powers directly or by one of its repre- 


_ judicator of the award each year. 


“Much of the material used in St. Edward’s Me- 
_ morial Church, St. Emma’s Industrial School;-Rock 
a are Va., consecrated by Cardinal Dougherty on 


devoted to the education and training of col- 
youths, . 

one. was quarried on the premises under the 
of a skillful mason,” says the Colored Harvest; 


_ not merely in imparting religious knowledge to the young, 


sentatives in Spain, and the Holy See will be the ad-- 
October 24, was prepared by the boys of the Insti- 
one Swedish town that not only freed itself if 


ressed and laid in the walls, The boys la- | 


without decreasing its 


The annual report of the Catholic Social Guild — 
of England for 1928 gives its membership as 2,589, 
and, compared with last year, this shows a decline 
of 95 members. The fall of membership has been — 
accompanied by a fall of receipts, but when the 
Guild accounts are embodied with those of the Cath-— 
olic Workers’ College at Oxford, the income from 
all sources, including the balance from the preceding — 
year’s summer school, was £2,911, compared with — 
£2,878 for the preceding year, an increase of £33, — 
with a surplus of £235 on the year’s working, to- _ 
gether with a legacy of £200 from the late Mgr. 
Provost Russell, Vicar-General of Clifton. 4 


The net sales of the publications of the Guild for the — 
year amounted to £435, as against £585 last year and £402 © 
in the preceding year. “The Workers’ Charter” was re- 
printed and 5,406 copies sold, through the zeal of the — 
Knights of St. Columba, for social study, while in num- — 
bers the college made a record for itself. 


Thirteen members of the Catechists’ class, which — 
was formed by the Salford Branch of the Catholic — 
Women’s League, following the National Catholic — 
Congress in Manchester, England, in 1926, to sup- _ 
plement the work of the school teacher and to as-_ 
sist the clergy in the instruction of converts, re-_ 
ceived certificates qualifying them for such work — 
from Bishop Henshaw, of Salford, at a gatherings 
held at Manchester. y 
They are the first such catechists in the diocese, and | 
will be known as “Our Lady Catechists.” Their work 
will be akin to that of the Confraternity of Christian — 
Doctrine, instituted by St. Pius V in 1571, and will consist — 


but also to the intelligent convert. : 

They have fitted themselves in advanced knowledge to — 
meet the ordinary objections of non-Catholics to the — 
Church, and while of service in instructing children where 
there are no Catholic schools, they hope by providing re- 
ligious instruction for the grown-ups to stem the tide of — 
leakage. ‘s 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 

A number of Town Forest Committees met in 
Boston in what is said to be the first conference of 
its kind ever held in the country. Mr. Harris A. 
Reynolds, secretary of the Massachusetts Forestry 
Association, reported that since passage of the 
United States’ first town forest law by Massa- 
chusetts, 80 towns in the State have acquired for- 
ests of their own, with 1,918,750 trees planted. _ 
In an address on European town forests, John H 
Foster, State Forester of New Hampshire, tol 


taxes but provided free street-car service and ; 
free library from the profits of its town forest 

also reported that many Swiss towns have ma 
inhabitants tax free through their forests, 


age realized being nearly $8 a Hoek 
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poor farm, long since abandoned because of lack of occu- 
sants, Professor Fisher related. Upon being advised by 
ae Harvard Forest to retain the farm as a town forest, 
se said, such progress was made that $5000 worth of tim. 
er has already been obtained, while $35,000 may be real- 
eed from the three cuts available during the next 20 years 
vithout diminution of its worth. ; 


PROHIBITION 

The only lecture delivered at the recent annual 
weneral meeeting of Catholic Union of Ceylon had 
cor its subject “Prohibition versus Temperance.” 
Che speaker, Rev. Fr, Delaney, explained the Cath- 
blic principles of Temperance and showed how Pro- 
ubition had proved a failure wherever it had been 
tried. 
Under Prohibition in Ceylon, “the amount of drink con- 
Lumed is greater. It is of worse quality. A greater amount 
o£ money is spent to procure it. A greater amount of 
money goes out of the country. A greater amount of 
noney goes out of the pocket of the individual to swell 


Ehe coffers of the Government. Local industry has been 
padly damaged.” 


LUXURY 


Writing on “the sky-rocketing of the radio 
btocks . . . which may have been boosted to prices 
which are not justified by any near prospects of 
ithe companies,” the Chicago Tribune Survey, a 
monthly, asserts: “But it shall not be lost sight of, 
that radio companies are making money, as they 
have never before. The jump in their earnings 
this year has hardly a parallel.” 

In explanation thereof the report says: “The condition 
‘was brought forcibly to the attention of the editor of the 
“Survey a few weeks ago, when he was in the office of one 
of the nation’s biggest furniture men. We were told that 
the company’s earnings very largely came from radio cabi- 
mets this year, and that the demand for them could not be 
‘met. While we were in the office, a buyer for a furniture 
‘chain came in and pleaded for several cars of cabinets. 
‘Price was not a question. This same buyer told with pride 
how he prevailed upon the manufacturer of one of the 
‘most popular sets to accept an order for a carload, at a 
higher price than was usual.” 


ADVERTISING 


One of the largest newspaper advertising ap- 
propriations ever devoted to a single product will 
be spent by the American Tobacco Company during 
the present year to promote the sale of Lucky 
Strike cigarettes. George W. Hill, president of the 
company, announced on December 16 that next 
year’s direct advertising budget for its principal 
brand of cigarettes will total $12,300,000. This 
sum does not include sales or trade expenses. 

: Mote than half of this entire appropriation will be al- 
jotted to newspapers. It will include practically every daily 
in the United States. The newspaper appropriation will 
more than double the next largest allotment, which is 
r outdoor advertising, and more than ten times as great 
as the amount that will be spent for radio broadcasting 
in which the company is a pioneer. 

~ The $12,300,000 appropriation will include: 
Daily newspapers 
_ Magazines 
© Billboards 

Store helps 

Radio 
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RACIALISM 
James M. Reinhardt writes on “Students and 
Race Feeling” in The Survey for November 15th 
and arrives at some interesting conclusions. He 
tabulates the racial attitudes of students in the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota and at Morris Harvey Col- 
lege in West Virginia and finds that the prejudices 
against Negroes are stronger among the rising gen- 
eration in North Dakota than in West Virginia. 
Mr. Reinhardt says in conclusion that the feeling against 
Negroes in both groups is not so strong as it is against 


some other races and nationalities, except where recogni- 
tion of social equality is inevitable. 


NEGROES IN THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


The Color Question is, according to Herman J. 
Schad, President, New Orleans Bakers’ Union No. 
35, writing in the American Federationist, “a seri- 
ous one but not nearly so important as one would 
imagine; the main thing is to organize the white 
workers, and when that has been accomplished the 
colored toilers will follow almost spontaneously. 
There are two or three labor unions here in New 
Orleans composed entirely of colored workers who 
have their trade completely organized, enjoying 
very favorable conditions, and“that in itself shows 
the feasibility of organizing the colored workers 
in other trades.” 

Some labor unions in New Orleans, Schad writes, “bar 
the colored toilers absolutely, will not take them into their 
unions under any circumstances; and, while self-preserva- 
tion or self-defense may sometimes apparently seem to 
warrant such a course, nevertheless the idea is funda- 
mentally wrong; as long as the colored workers remain 
unorganized, that long they will be a standing menace to 
the labor movement, a perpetual threat to established higher 
wages, an ever-present danger to improved conditions.” 


PEACE IN INDUSTRY 

During services conducted in Coventry (Angli- 
can) Cathedral in November and December, speak- 
ers dealt with the various aspects of peace in in- 
dustry. On December 2, Mr. W. L. Hichens, entre- 
preneur, addressed nearly a thousand men on 
‘Peace in Industry from the Employers’ Point of 
View.” On the same occasion the Sub-Dean, Canon 
Holland, stated that as the result of addresses rep- 
resentatives of both parts in industry had expressed 
their willingness to meet and try to put into action 
some of the constructive suggestions made by the 
lecturers. 


The London Times reports Mr. Hichens as having said 
that the only kind of peace in industry worth having was 
that based on justice, truth, and loving kindness. He be- 
lieved profoundly that a new spirit was growing up in 
industrial relations, although it was not everywhere per- 
ceptible. If they believed that the moral law should govern 
industry, then industry must be based on the principles of 
the New Testament. The first consequences of that would 
be that industry must be primarily regarded as public serv- 
ice to the community. It involved no restriction of output 
on either side. There must be no idle rich content to live 
on their dividends, and no purposely idle poor. It was 
hard truth, but he was afraid that unemployed who really 
wanted work must cheerfully accept whatever employment 
could be found for them rather than do nothing at all. It 
was good economics as well as good morality to make 
prices as low as possible and to pay high wages. 
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LABOR DISPLACEMENT ; 

A London newspaper recently carried the fol- 
lowing advertisement: / 

“A North British manufacturing concern, having 
to reduce staff through the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery, is prepared to pay £2 per week 
toward the wages of each displaced worker em- 
ployed by reputable firms for one year at not less 
than 55s. per week. This is a splendid opportunity 
for a new concern to secure labor during early 
developments.” 

It is now established that as the managing director of 
a big confectionery concern and also as chairman of an 
industrial welfare research committee, Seebohm Rowntree, 
author of “How the Laborer Lives,” etc., is proposing to 
put into practice his teaching that, while labor-saving ma- 
chinery in the long run creates productive labor, yet in the 
creative period those benefiting by the reduction of large 
costs are morally bound to find subsistence for the tem- 
porarily displaced laborer. 

Presuming that the new machines dispose of the work 
of 50 men, the annual cost to the firm to be paid in wages 
to some concern over which they will have no managerial 
control, will be over £5000 a year. 


STANDARDIZATION ; 

The Standard Container Act of 1928, in the 
opinion of the Solicitor for the Department of 
Agriculture, renders inactive all State laws fixing 
weights per bushel for fruits and vegetables, when 
such commodities are sold in baskets meeting its 
requirements. Growers who use baskets which are 
illegal-under the Standard Container Act of 1928 
should dispose of such baskets prior to November 
1, 1929, the Department of Agriculture states in 
connection with regulations covering administration 
of the act. 

The act applies to baskets in both intrastate and inter- 
state commerce. Growers are advised by the Department 
to regulate their purchases so that all non-standard baskets 
will be disposed of before November 1, 1929, 

Another effect of the law, in the opinion of the Solicitor 
for the Department, is to make inoperative all State laws 
fixing weights per bushel for fruits and vegetables, when 
such commodities are sold in baskets meeting its require- 
ments. This means that no State law which is in any way 
in conflict with the Federal Act, either in the matter of 
prescribed weights or dimension specifications, can be en- 


share in the profits of the industry, most of which 
the producers believe goes to the middlemen who 
handle the fruit. 

In a circular issued recently the new Costa Rican society 
enumerates some of the difficulties with which it finds it- 
self confronted, The first is “the monopoly of railroad 
transport exercised by the Banana Trust (United Fruit 
Company). The second is a “monopoly of banana land 
which the ‘Trust’ has obtained.” Another is the monopoly 
of the steamship companies, which prevent other companies 
from using the piers.” 

DISTRIBUTION 

Edward A. Filene, president of William Filene’s 
Sons Co., one of the most successful department 
stores in Boston, said in a recent speech that the 
economies in mass distribution have not kept pace 
with the economies in mass production. ‘The solu- 
tion is larger chains of stores or co-operative asso- 
ciations which can take the benefit of the most re- 
cent and exhaustive research as well as of concen- 
trated buying power. 

When it is considered that the average department store 
sells goods at from 50% to 100% more than cost and then 
shows a net profit of only about 5% on the average and 
at best only about 8% on total sales volume, the unduly 
high cost of distribution becomes plain. lf an article is 
sold by the manufacturer for $1, the retailer charges $1.50 
and $2 and out of his gross profit of 50 cents or more, 
makes only 7% cents, the remainder going into overhead 
and operating expenses. Since most department store chains 
have been showing declining profits on increasing sales, it is 
apparent that the cost of doing business is becoming heavier. — 


CHAIN STORES 

Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. and ten other 
chain stores operating in South Carolina are bring-— 
ing consolidated action against the state tax of 
$100 annually on concerns operating more than 
five stores, charging unfair discrimination. : 

The chains include J. C. Penney, F. W. Woolworth, S. H. 
Kress, Southern Grocery Stores and McClellan Stores. 

A special expansion program, involving opening 
of 500 new stores in addition to regular expansion 
already’ planned for 1929, has been determined 
upon by J. C. Penney Co, It is planned to have all. 
the new stores in operation by September, 1929, 
The 500 new stores, which will supplement normal 


forced as to fruits and vegetables sold in hampers and 
baskets which comply with that act. 


CREDIT UNIONS 

The Raiffeisen Banks of Switzerland and their 
Central Union celebrated recently the 25th~Anni- 
versary of their establishment. ‘They are Agricul- 
tural Credit Banks in the form of Co-operative So- 
cieties, and constitute a very commanding organ- 
ization, consisting of 435 Sections with an individ- 
ual membership in 1927 of 37,482, an increase of 
2,851 members. 

Thirty new Co-operative Banks were admitted during 
the past year. In the German-speaking part of Switzer- 
land there are 292 Banks, in the French-speaking part 140, 
and in the Canton of Tessin and the Italian-speaking part 
3 Co-operative Banks. ? 


CO-OPERATION 
Following upon the formation of a Banana 
Producers Association in Jamaica, a co-operative 
banana society has been started in Costa Rica. The 
chief object of the society is to secure a larger 


expansion planned for next year, are expected to 
contribute $50,000,000 to retail sales volume. | 
Allowing for a continuation of present rate of sale 
increase of stores already established, this expan-— 
sion should bring yearly sales volume into the $250,-. 
000,000 range as soon as the new stores are put 
on an operating basis. The 500-store expansion 
plan for 1929 does not contemplate purchase of 
other chains or of independent stores, but will be 
confined to entirely new units in cities and towns 
where there is no Penney representation at present. 

J. C. Penney now operates 1021 retail department stores 
and is represented in 47 states. Total sales this year are 
estimated at around $180,000,000. For 11 months ended 
Nov. 30, last, sales totaled $151,590,467. Gross sales 
1927 were $151,957,865, increase of $36,274,842 over 1! 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

The total number of persons on the registers 0 

| employment exchanges in Great Britain on Novem 
ber 26 was 1,395,500. ; ~ 


This was 31,077 more than a week before, and 250,27 
more than a year before. , a 
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ne Central Verein and Catholic Action 


(Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 

-esident, Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn. 

«st Vice-President, Hy. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, 
ees. 

scond Vice-President, Rev. Blase Scheffer, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

inird Vice-President, Wm. A. Boerger, St. Cloud, Minn, 

vurth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Pile Pres. Cath. Women’s Union, U.S. A. 

mneral Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

ssistant Secretary, W. Hammeke, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ceeasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

arshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 

vustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Otto H. 
Kreuzberger, Evansville, Ind.; Anth. J. Zeits, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Wm. Siefen, New Haven, Conn.; 


John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, Wis.; John J. Jantz, De-~ 


troit, Mich.; John L. Sebald, Baltimore, Md. 


me Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Social Propaganda, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
members at large: Rev. A. Mayer, Mo.; H. Ditt- 
linger, Tex.; Chas. Hilker, Ind.; Frank L. Trutter, 
Ill.; and Jos. Berning, O. 

con. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, Ill., and Charles 
Korz, Butler, N. J. 

jommunications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


All these works, of which Catholic laymen are the prin- 
pal supporters and promoters, and whose form varies 
ccording to the special needs of each nation, and the par- 
cular circumstances of each country, constitute what ts 
-nerally known by a distinctive and surely a very noble 
ame: Catholic Action or Action of Catholics. 

Pius X. 


Fundamentals of Christian 
Solidarism 


Man, as a rational, perfectible being, is impos- 
ble outside of society. But society means a cen- 
‘al authority, a government, and here we are con- 
ronted with the great problem underlying all social 
hilosophy—the constitution of society upon prin- 
iples which, while guarding it from~anarchy on 
4e one hand, will guard it with no less jealousy 
rom despotism on the other. Anarchy is the total 
isruption of the social frame-work. Authority 1s 
eeded to avert the evil; but authority suggests 
e danger of an evil no less fatal, the abuse of 
thority or despotism, which, under pretense of 
rding off riotous ruin, crushes out with iron heel 

rights it was instituted to preserve. Anarchy 
id despotism are the Scylla and the Charybdis of 
civil community. Death awaits it from either 
nd will come as surely and as swiftly from one 
@itom,the other... . 

Society is most unstable; it reels on its founda- 
s as if drunken through wild passion. At one 
nt its bulwarks are on the point of being 
red into a thousand fragments amid_ the 
orings and violences of Communists and Nihil- 
nother we behold it rushing madly with a 


f despair into the deathly grasp of military 


Caesarism, or worshiping idolatrously the irrespon- 
sible absolutism of the State. Doctrinaires have 
lied to society. Hearkening to them, it has re- 
nounced the principles of life with which its divine 
Author had endowed it, and it is paying the penalty. 
What those principles are, the Church, the faith- 
ful custodian of the revelation of God, tells us. 
Her teaching saves society, 
aK 


Modern social theorists, led by Hobbes and Rous- 
seau, assert that by nature men are free from all 
social obligations, society being nothing more than 
a voluntary pact among themselves, having no ex- 
istence, no powers except as derived from their 
own consent. ‘The powers of society, mere conces- 
sions from individuals, are revocable at will, and 
bind so far only as individuals are pleased to rec- 
ognize them. Society is a simple aggregation of 
men for mutual protection—rather a necessary evil; 
obedience is not a moral duty: authority is a crea- 
ture of the aggregation, the members of which in 
consequence, whether they are the governing or 
the governed, remain equal in rights of all kind, 
social as well as natural. 
counts for nothing in society; He gives nothing to 
society, and social affairs need have no reference 
to Him. 

All this is false. Only atheists and materialists 
may legitimately with their principles propose ab- 
surdities of the kind. The pagans of old never 
uttered the like; their cities and empires were 
sacred to the Divinity. Reason proclaims that so- 
ciety is not a voluntary pact among men: it exists 
by the force of nature, and consequently, by the 
command of the Author of nature. God may no 
more be removed from society than He may be 
from any part of the cosmos. As He made man 
for it, so He ordained it, and willing the means to- 
gether with the end He conferred upon society the 
authority needed for its preservation. Society is 
not a simple organization of individuals; it is a 
moral entity of itself, a complete organism, having 
its own life and its own authority not derived from 
and independent of individual members. Society is 
superior to individuals. Obedience to it is obedience 
to God. Those who govern, invested with power 


communicated by God, are the superiors of those 


over whom they are placed. 

The forgetfulness of the divine origin of society 
and of government leaves no choice for the State 
between anarchy and despotism. 

ARCHBISHOP IRELAND‘) 


Those who believe that the family is the original 
Christian social unit must always hesitate to agree 
to any scheme in which that Christian unit will 
or may be deprived of its proper expression and 


influence. 
The Casket 


1) From “The Church—The Support of Just Govern- 
ment.” A sermon preached during the Third Plenary 
Council, Baltimore, 1884. The Memorial Volume, etc. 
Raltimore, 1885, p. 12 ff 


With these theorists God’ 
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What the Pope Opposes, We Boast of 


A strange misrepresentation of fact, coupled with 
evidence of an attitude at variance with the Holy 
Father’s opinion on the same subject, occurs in 
an article recently issued by the N. C. W. C. Bureau 
of Education and its publication in some Catholic 
papers. One weekly newspaper printed it under a 
purple streamer headline, full page width, reading, 
“CO-EDUCATION STRONG IN CATHOLIC 
HIGH SCHOOLS,” while a subtitle declared: 
“Only Two Dioceses Without It, Survey Shows.” 
The article, dealing with “statistics on Catholic edu- 
cational institutions of secondary education,” an- 
nounces, with something akin to gratification: 

“Of the total of 1,950 Catholic high schools reported 
from the various dioceses of the country in the data 
studied, 1,050, or more than half, were co-educational in- 
stitutions.” 

While a further announcement, in the same strain, 
says: 

“The Dioceses of Hartford and Sacramento were the 


only ones reporting no co-educational Catholic secondary 
schools at all.” 


Uncritical reading, influenced by the headlines, 
would create an impression of a situation which 
does not exist. For the article itself declares: 

“These schools, however (the ‘1,050, or more than half’), 
accommodate only 66,704, or 37 per cent of a total of 
108,186 pupils reported in all Catholic secondary schools.” 

And again: 

“Sixty-three per cent of all the students in Catholic 
high schools were in secondary schools conducted exclu- 
sively for either boys or girls.” 

Headlines and manner of presentation suggest co- 
education as something desirable, that should 
be introduced as generally and speedily as possi- 
ble. But that is far from the attitude of Rome. 
Only ‘recently the Holy Father expressed himself 
unequivocally on this matter. According to the 
November issue of the Bulletin of the Catholic 
Women’s Union Pius XI, caused the Papal Secre- 
tary of State, Cardinal Gasparri, to address a letter, 
bearing in part on this matter, and dated August 
13, 1928, to Bishop Joseph Gross, of Leitmeritz, 
Czecho-Slovakia, on the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the Kath. Frauen- 
bund of that diocese. His Holiness praises this 
organization of women for its numerous endeavors, 
including the promotion of piety, modesty,-charity, 
“and particularly faith and good morals in the bring- 
ing up of their children especially by warding off 
the dangers arising from so-called co-education.” 
Moreover, the document declares, the Holy Father 
had been pleased to “learn that the officers of the 
Frauenbund, have, entirely in accord with the will 
of the Bishops, correctly interpreted the intention 
of the Holy Father concerning segregation of the 
sexes within the organizations; so that the sexes are 
gathered into separate units, the while in all things 
the bond of union and co-operation in Catholic 
Action are observed.” 


Even “within the organizations,” that is Catholic 
organizations, the Holy Father wishes segregation 
to be observed. Yet readers of American Catholic 


newspapers are given the impression Catholics 


_ priests, and the balance from laymen and lay won 


should consider co-education something praise- 
worthy. It is, indeed, desirable the members of the 
Apostleship of Prayer should pray in January, ac 
cording to the General Intention blessed by His 
Holiness, for “Respect for and Docibleness Toward 
Papal Directions”; which is probably the correct 
version of the intention, whereas the English leaf- 
lets render it as vaguely as possible in the words; 
“Loyalty to the Vicar of Christ.” 


The Home and the Society, Character Builders 


Responding to an address by David W. Davis, 
international organizer, United Mine Workers of 
America, Mr, John J. Boylan, President of Dis- 
trict No. 1 of the same organization, in whose 
honor a reception was recently held by the members 
of Father Whitty Society in their headquarters in 
St. Mary’s hall, North Scranton, Pa., stressed his 
membership in that Society and the influence it 
had exerted on his life. He declared: 

“I might say that I have been a member of this Society 
for twenty-one years and a member of the Cadet Society 
for nine years. If my recollections serve me right, I was 
six years old when I became a member of the Cadet 
Society. I have been a member of the Cadet or Father 
Whitty Society for thirty years, and I have never re- 
gretted it.”1) 

It would seem both societies demand of their 
members abstinence from intoxicants. For Mr. 
Boylan said: 

“After all,-there is nothing like temperance, voluntary 
temperance, that is the best. In my early days when I] 
traveled around most of the young men with whom I as- 
sociated took a drink, but when I went to a bar the thought 
came to my mind that I was a member of your Society 
and I never touched intoxicants.” 

Mr. Davis, who is probably not a Catholic, de- 
clared Fr. Whitty’s Society had had much to de 
with moulding Mr. Boylan’s life. But he also said 
regarding him: 

“He learned the traditions of his Christian life at th 
knee of his mother. Coming from a humble family, he 
stands tonight pre-eminent among the citizens of this val 
ley. I can picture the passing away of his father. I car 
see John wending his way into the mines to support hi 
widowed mother, fulfilling the sacred obligations of hi 
home and all that he loved.” s 

Mr. Boylan, a native of Scranton, now thirty-s 
years old, entered the mines at the tender age 
ten years! That he should have survived the or 
deal imposed upon him by the unpardonable s 
of Capitalism employing child labor and permitt 
through the negligence of the State, is astonishir 
enough. Evidently, a rugged constitution, togeth 
with salutary influences of home, Church and paris 
society had much to do with preventing the grin¢ 
ing labor of coal breaker and pit corrupting 2 
ruining this man, 


ba 


Rather-a noteworthy commendation of our Fr 
Leaflet: The Essential Characteristics of Cathol 
Action, is its publication in the December 1 issue | 
The Fortnightly Review. 


Incidentally the circumstance that Mr, Arthur Pre 
reprinted the Leaflet brought the Bureau a number 
requests for copies, one from a Bishop, some 


1) United Mine Workers Journal, Dec. 1, 1928, p. 5. 
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Maxims for the Month in the Home 


\A Catholic practice, which deserves consideration, 
5S Observed by a non-Catholic German traveler 
eenty years ago in the Province of Quebec. 
J. G. Kohl relates in his volume: “Travels in 
mada and Through the States of New York and 
mnsylvania,” published by Cotta in 1856, that 
had found on the walls of a habitant’s home, 
ia gilt frame, a Maxim for the month of October, 
eether with an Application, or ‘Pratique.’ The 
ple told him they received one of these maxims 
lf applications for each month from their priest. 
fhe Maxim,” writes the German traveler, ‘was a 
ry well-chosen verse from the Bible, while the 
pplication consisted of a short exposition applying 
tthe rural life of a Canadian.” 
‘Kohl says, there might be those who would be 
lined to perceive in these maxims just another 
sans of the interfering domination of the priest- 
od. “But,” he asks, “if the priest would not 
re out these Maxims, would the peasant himself 
ose them? and would he esteem them so highly ?” 
While framed religious Maxims were quite popu- 
in the United States at one time, and frequently 
und especially in Protestant homes, they lacked 
2 best features of the Canadian custom. They 
ised to attract attention, because they merely 
iterated one and the same injunction year in 
ar out, and without relief from the monotony of 
nstant repetition. Moreover, they lacked the ap- 
cation which Kohl observed in the instance of 
2 French Canadian sentence. 


‘orest Preservation, a Demand of Solidarism 


Those of our readers who have read with in- 
est and growing understanding Professor F. X. 
jrmann’s articles on forests and the evil influence 
vastation of timber exerts on a country, should 
tain Major Geo. P. Ahern’s brochure “Defor- 
ed America’, published by Deforested America, 
17 Rhode Island Ave., Washington, D. C. Price, 
luding postage, twenty cents per copy. It dis- 
sses the important factors in the forest problem 
it exists in our country at the present time. 
hat our duties should be in the premises, the 
lowing statements from the Foreword by Gifford 
nchot make clear beyond reasonable doubt. The 
ll-known leader in the conservation movement 
clares: : 

‘Out of 822,000,000 acres of virgin forest only about 
eighth remains. Half of that remainder, roughly 
aking, is held by the Government and is safe from 
rastation. The rest is being cut and burned with terrible 
: And there is nowhere in the world anything like a 
icient supply of the kind of timber we use to take the 
ce of what we are destroying.” 

We, of German origin, whose forefathers were 
lovers of trees and forests, should be in the 
efront of any well-directed movement intended 
- the protection of our country’s timber resources 
ist the selfish and shortsighted policy of private 
iteers, who would leave America so naked of 
ts as are parts of certain countries of Europe 
Asia, which are now unable to sustain any 


considerable population. The very Christian Sol- 
idarism we profess insists on the conservation of 
all natural resources, declaring it to be the duty 
of the generation of today to preserve for the use 
of future generations all land, and what it bears in 
the shape of timber and metal, not demanded for 
the immediate, conservative needs of the former. 


The Forgotten Meaning of the Lord’s Day 


The excellent leaflet, “Whither Are We Drift- 
ing?” published by the Pennsylvania Branch of the 
C. V., treats of various offenses against the Cath- 
olic spirit and a sense of Christian propriety. It 
refers, among other things, to the fact “that some- 
times Catholic societies send out cards inviting their 
members to a general Communion in the morn- 
ing, and on the same card, for the same day, to 
take part in a Sunday Picnic.” 

Nobody will, as the leaflet correctly contends, 
object to our people engaging in amusements of an 
unobjectionable kind at the proper time and under 
proper circumstances. “But that Catholic societies 
should combine two such essentially different things 
in one breath, and foster Sunday Picnics, should 
appear to the mind of thinking Catholics just a 
little too modern and a sign of the times—flowing 
downstream, the way of least resistance.” 


The writer of the leaflet might have gone even 
a step further, and contended, somewhat in the 
manner of a certain 18th century Catechism dis- 
cussing the third Commandment: 

“Does, whosoever attends mass but otherwise 
spends the day in idling, with eating, drinking, 
playing games of chance and dancing, or barter- 
ing and buying, sanctify the Lord’s day?” 

“Truly, he does not keep it holy.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because (not to speak of the sins committed on 
such occasions) neither is God honored nor the 
welfare of the soul promoted by such, as it were, 
servile works. ‘Behold, I will cast the shoulder to 
you, and I will scatter upon your face the dung 
of your solemnities, and it shall take you away 
with it??(Malachias; 'C:, 2f'v., 3.) *) 


Social Study and Topics Recommended by 
the Bishop of Fort Wayne 


The Rt. Rev. John F. Noll, Bishop of Fort 
Wayne, recently underscored a demand the C. V. 
has for a number of years sought to impress upon 
its members. ‘The Bishop insists upon study as a 
task members of societies of laymen and women 
should undertake and continue. Study clubs should 
be established in each parish; study was necessary 
for leadership. Subjects to be studied and dis-— 
cussed, says the Catholic Universe Bulletin, were: 
Current events; the proper relation between capital 
and labor; the Church and rural problems; the boy 


1) From the, Catechism approved by the Prince-Abbot of 
Fulda on the 11. January, 1762, for use in the schools of 
the realm subject to his crozier. 
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problem; girls’ welfare; social service; the Chris- 
tian family, etc. 

Even as the suggestion to organize study clubs 
the enumeration of topics to be studied must appear 
familiar to members of the C. V, Not one of them 
that has not been made the subject of resolutions 
adopted after lengthy discussion by one or the other 
convention of our federation, for the very purpose 
of acquainting our members with the principles 
underlying the Catholic attitude towards them, with 
the facts involved and recommendations for proper 
treatment and solution. 

The declaration of the Bishop of Fort Wayne 
should encourage those groups that are actually en- 
gaged in social study, and stimulate others to finally 
accept the oft-repeated suggestion and to apply 
themselves seriously to a necessary task. 


A “Catholic Day” in Missouri 


The parishes in Osage County, Missouri, have 
repeatedly arranged a Catholic Day in the Fall of 
the year. This year they were joined by several 
parishes from neighboring counties. The meeting 
was held in Loose Creek. Hopes for the perma- 
nent character of the undertaking are strengthened 
by the fact that next year’s meeting place was 
agreed upon, Vienna being selected for that pur- 
pose. The circumstance that the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Joseph Selinger, D. D., Jefferson City, Spiritual Di- 
rector of the Cath. Union of Mo., celebrated the 
high mass and addressed the gathering, as well as ° 
the fact that a number of societies affiliated with 
the State League participated, lend special interest 
to the arrangement. 

The principal addresses at the mass meeting were deliv- 
ered by Rev. Albert Muntsch, S. J., St. Louis, who spoke 
on Catholic Education, and Mr. Thomas Speed Mosby, of 
Jefferson City, who treated of Bigotry and True American- 
ism. A further feature of the meeting was the reading of 
resolutions by Rev. Wm. Fischer, of Linn; the declaration 
deals with the religious and civil allegiance of Catholics, 
refuting some of the calumnies spread during the late 
political campaign. 

The Catholic element of the counties partici- 
pated in considerable numbers, despite unfavorable 
weather conditions. The keynote the leaders have 
sounded is Catholic Action and instruction there- 
for. The resolution referred to declares_in part, 

_ the “Catholic men and women...’ were “assembled for 


the purpose of being instructed and exchanging views on 
matters of importance to the individual and society.” 


‘The extent to which Mass stipends are appre- 

ciated by many of the missionaries, a communica- 

_ tion from V. Rev. P. Chrysostom Schmid, O. S. B., 
-Provicar of Wonsan, Korea, reveals. 


1 Mass stipends sent him, Fr. Schmid adds: 


month (i. e., October, 1928) none of our priests 
ut exception, received a single stipend. Some 

in fact two months without stipends.” 
hand,” says the Provicar, “stipends con 
ome of many of the missionaries in the 


4 
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Writing to the Bureau, and thanking for one hun- | 


A Unique Benevolent Society, With 2,100 
Members | 

The peculiar form of organization and histor: 
of St. Joseph Benevolent Society, Milwaukee, a 
well as the success it enjoys, are worthy of bein 
made known to members of other societies. Ty 
do so appears timely since the society in Novembe 
last commemorated the 65th anniversary of it 
founding, as noticed in the December, 1928, issty 
of C. B. and S. J., on which occasion President A 
Dreis presented Mr. John A. Roehl, for many year 
Secretary of this organization, with a watchfob i 
the name of the society. 

According to the latest Annual Report, date 
July 1, 1928, the organization had assets totaling 
$254,384.16, made up of $1,434.88 in the Treas 
urer’s hands and $252,949.28 in “loans on inter 
est.” ‘The transactions of the year closed on the 
date given showed receipts amounting to $25,780.4( 
from dues and $12,322.34 as interest, or $38,102.74 
in all, against which there were disbursement: 
amounting to $24,384.34, made up of sick benefit: 
totaling $10,679.45, death benefits amounting t 
$7,956.50, and miscellaneous expenditures 0: 
$5,748.39. The membership totaled 2,123 at the 
close of the business year, which had witnessec 
the admission of 199 new members, the death 0: 
31, and the resignation or discharge of 78. Th 
members are grouped into Classes A to J, and th 
society carries on its lists 2 Adoptive and 17 Hon 
orary Members. The grouping into classes an 
branches, the number of members, etc., will be un 
derstood the better after the historical developmen 
of the organization is made clear. 

St. Joseph’s Benevolent Society (St. Josepl 
Kranken-Unterstutzungs-Verein) was founded 
members of St. Joseph Parish, Milwaukee, June 2 
1863, under the leadership of Rev. J. J. Holzha 
and incorporated March 18, 1864, affiliating 
the Central Verein on May 11 of the same year. 
illustrating the spirit of the early members, wh 
were not content with awarding sick benefits, © 
note a decision ratified in 1869, demanding a conti 
bution of one dollar per member for the Salesianu 
in St. Francis—an action in keeping with the pra 
tice of participating in relief efforts rendered d 
sirable by public calamities, etc. For the rest, t 
record of the society is largely similar to that 
numerous other organizations in the C. V. Bi 
developments in the early nineties brought about 
change. 

About 1890 growth of St. Joseph’s and sir 
societies in the same parish came to a stan 
which led to the proposal, to fuse the separate 
into one organization with an improved benefit: 
tem. At the time, nothing came of the project 


a committee of ten members, charging 
| the duty of soliciting consent of the oth 
in the parish to consolidate 
| of whom there were 7( 
| resources appr 


> 
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sssion fees; grading of monthly dues according 
sage of the candidate for admission, and abolition 

all assessments; limiting of the period during 
juich benefits might be drawn. St. Joseph Society 
eelf introduced the proposed innovation with 
arked success, providing classes for members pre- 
‘tring to continue under the system they had hith- 


the first week of illness; the term of benefit 26 
weeks a year, under the following restrictions, as 
set forth in “Extracts from the Constitution” : 


After a member has received benefit for 13 consecutive 


weeks, he shall be entitled to further benefit only after 
the expiration of the next 13 weeks. If less than 13 weeks 
have passed between the time of reporting sick and re- 
porting well again, the sickness shall be considered a con- 


; AMERICA’S DOUAT! 
Above stable-like building, constructed of boards, has been provided by the “gen- 
erosity” of American Catholics for Mexican youths who have fled to our country to 
devote themselves to the service of God in the Franciscan Order. 


to followed. Two other societies attached to St. 
oseph’s parish entered into the new arrangement 
1 1897 and 1898, respectively, a third joining in 
301. 

The new consolidated unit continued to attract 
2w members during. the subsequent years. The 
ear 1910 was of great importance, since it was 
ren the new society decided to establish branches 
1 other parishes. Within a short time such 
ranches were founded in St. Leo, St. Anne, Holy 
‘rinity, St. Boniface parishes, in Milwaukee, and 
acred Heart parish in St. Francis. 

At present the organization is composed of: 
Main society: St. Leo Branch; St. Elizabeth Branch; 
t. Anne Branch; Sacred Heart Branch; St. Boniface 
ranch; Holy Ghost Branch; Holy Angels Branch, 

hile the division according to classes of member- 
1ip shows the following condition: 

Class A. (New Members) 1,767; B. (Old St. Joseph 
.) 33; C. (St. Boniface Soc.) 7; D. (St. George Soc.) 


ge Co. A) 17; (to which must be added_the Adoptive 
_ Honorary Members already referred to). é 

The dues required of members both in the Main 
ety and the branches range from $1.00 per 
nth, if the candidate is under 25 years of age, 
1.40 per month in the case of an applicant be- 
44 and 45 years of age, the rates increasing 
cents per month according to the age at time 
mission. Sick-benefit is $8.00 weekly, after 


tinuous one and subject to the above conditions. After # 


- member has received full benefit for 52 weeks, he shall Le 


entitled to half the amount ($4.00 per week), with the 
same restrictions of 13 weeks in a half year as on the 
full benefit. After receiving 52 weeks of half benefit a 
member shall receive only one-fourth of the full benefit 
($2.00 the week), also with the same restriction of 13 
weeks in a half year as on the full benefit—Thereafter 
sick benefit ceases. However, the allotment of $300.00 to: 
the widow or heirs of a member at his death is not 
affected. 


There can be no question that St. Joseph Society 
has found one way of meeting a situation existing 
among Benevolent Societies in a number of cities. 
Each year spells the doom of several societies who 
might have continued their usefulness as sickness- 


and death-benefit agencies had it been possible to 


induce them to follow its example or to meet chang- 
ing conditions in some other practicable manner. 

It is precisely for the purpose of stimulating in- 
terest in the direction of approaching this prob- 
lem that we have gone into detail in setting forth 
the history and experience of St. Joseph Benevolent 
Society of Milwaukee. 


A well known and successful Catholic news- 
paper publisher writes us: - 

“Although quite unnecessary for your encouragement, Hi 
wish to say that nearly all your Bulletins for the press 
appeal to me as very timely and good, as well as sometimes 
inclined to pull the readers away for a brief pause at least, 
from the more trivial, material, and jazzy reading appe- 
tites.” 
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With the C. V. and Its Branches 


A Message from the President of the C. V. 


Addressing a communication to the officers and 
members of the Societies and Leagues composing 
the C. V. President Willibald Ejibner combines 
with the greetings of the season a plea to acquire 
and spread information concerning our organiza- 
tion and its endeavors. ‘The proceedings of the 
St. Cloud convention, to be available soon, should 
be made good use of to this end. ‘The achieve- 
ments and aims of the C. V. and the acknowledg- 
ment it has merited warrant the most energetic 
co-operation of all in the promotion of its labors. 


Mr. Eibner observes that the principal handicap 
under which our societies labor is the failure to 
adapt themselves to the needs of the times, On the 
other hand, those units which maintained close con- 
tact with the C. V. and the Central Bureau, and 
follow the suggestions offered by them, prosper. 
The message continues at this point: 


“Why should not this condition obtain everywhere? 
Why should we have diseased, decaying branches, the 
while the trunk is sound and full of vitality? It is 
true, we have lost many a society that once was a 
staunch support of the C. V., and we shall lose many 
another mainstay unless their guardians bestir them- 
selves and strive to preserve what their forefathers ac- 
quired, This may still be accomplished, provided good 
will is not lacking. It cannot be done overnight. The 
first requirement is the awakening of interest on the 
part of those whose duty it is to recruit additional 
members. This may be done by imparting instruction 
on the history and significance of the Central Verein 
and its present endeavors.” 

The communication concludes with the statement 
that the President intends to address himself re- 


peatedly during the winter to the societies. 


The Proposed Day of Prayer for Mexico 


Unfortunately we are unable to report anything 
like a general compliance with the recommendation 
of President Eibner, that a day of prayer for the 
Church in Mexico be observed by the societies. affili- 
ated in the C. V., the principal feature of which 
was to be the joint reception of Holy Communion. 
The suggestion that a day or prayer be set aside, 
originated with the Cath. Women’s Union, and was 
approved of by the Executive Committee of the 
C. V. at the close of the St. Cloud Convention. 

Mr. Felix G. Stehling, President of the Texas Branch of 
the C. V., on Dec. 10 issued a letter to the societies com- 
posing that State League, urging compliance with the rec- 
ommendation on the last Sunday of Advent or Christmas 
Day. According to the Nord-Amerika, of Philadelphia, 
the Maryland Branch selected the first Sunday in Advent 
for this observance. While the President of the Catholic 
Union of Mo. has addressed a communication to the Presi- 
dents of the component societies at the close of the year, 
urging them to arrange with their Reverend pastors for the 
day of prayer in the near future, 


The following lines are from a Christmas letter 
addressed to the Bureau by Rev. Henry I. West- 
ropp, S. J., a Missionary of Jamalpur, India: 

“T shall always be grateful for your generosity to me 
during so many years. The Central Verein has helped me 
for about twenty years.” 


Four Additional Life Members 


The roster of Life Members of the C. V. was 
increased between Nov. 30 and Dec. 22 by the addi- 
tion of four names. ‘True to established precedent, 
the clergy is again well represented in this increase, 
the applicants from their ranks being the Rt. Rey. 
Msgr. Jos. H, Schlarmann, Ph. D., J. C. D., Chan- 
cellor of the diocese of Belleville, and the Rev. 
Joseph Molitor, D. D., member of the faculty of the 
Pontifical College Josephinum at Columbus, O. The 
two laymen are Mr. Frank C. Blied, Madison, 
President of the Wisconsin Branch of the C. V., 
and Wm. G. Schumacher, of the same city, This 
type of affiliation and support is finding favor with- 
out much methodical solicitation. If officers of the 
State Leagues and societies prudently conducted ef- 
forts at obtaining more members for this class, 
much more could unquestionably be accomplished. 


Apparently Mr. Blied has labored locally in the 
interest of the fund, for besides his own and Mr. 
Schumacher’s Life Membership fees he was able 
to forward $57.00 as an additional contribution 
from 24 members of St. Michael Society of that 
city, who gave sums ranging from $1.00 to $5.00 
each for the fund. 


Collect Material on Our History! 


A suggestion of the Director of the Bureau, ad- 
dressed to some hundred odd members of standing 
committees and officials of the State Leagues, has 
been passed on to our Texas members by Mr, Hy. 
B. Dielmann, of San Antonio, First. Vice-President 
of the C. V. and member of the Committee on 
Social Propaganda. The collecting of material 
bearing on the German American Catholic element 
and our organization in particular is necessary if a 
comprehensive and authoritative history of the C. 
V. is to be written, as has been urged, by the time 
of the convention in 1930. In the Verbandsbote 
of the Catholic Staatsverband of Texas (September- 
December, 1928, issue) Mr. Dielmann states the 
need and concludes: | 


“Will all those who read this appeal make an earn 
effort to locate historical data, no matter how frag 
mentary, which in any way relates to the Central Verei 
or German Catholics generally? Usually such data 
found in newspapers, letters, pamphlets, books, sou 
nir books and the like. Every member of the Centr: 
Verein should take pride in helping to perpetuate tk 
glorious pages of Central Verein history. Please com 
municate with the undersigned or directly with th 
Central Bureau .. .” 


The suggestion to collect material for the pur. 
pose designated should be carried into the societie 
It has frequently been made in these columns, an 
here and there individuals, priests, laymen an 
women, have responded. But there must be muc 


student of the history of the German Ameri 
Catholic element and that of the C. V. The Bure 
is the logical center for such ‘a collection, 


é 
me 


I . 
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“A Major Charity Undertaken by Branch of 
| Women’s Union 
january 13 will mark the opening of Our Lady 
Good Counsel Home for Incurables, to be .con- 
tted under the protection of St. Joseph by the 
ssouri Branch of the National Catholic Women’s 
ion. This will represent probably the largest 
sependent charitable undertaking sponsored by a 
unch of the Central Verein of men and women. 
> while numerous societies of women in a num- 
of states co-operate with charitable institutions, 
{the Wisconsin Branch own and operate a Home 
- Working Girls and conduct each year a summer 
ip for Catholic girls and women; and while the 
yw York City Branch own and conduct a work- 
_ girls’ home, the Missouri instance is the first 
jits kind in that this organization enters the field 
ecare of the sick on its own initiative. Moreover, 
undertaking is in a sense a pioneer venture, 
sce the institution will be the first Catholic hos- 
‘for incurables, other than tuberculosis patients, 
ithe state of Missouri, and a wider territory. 
preover a charity of this sort is apt to attain to 
utterly unforeseen development. Five Sisters of 
Poor of St. Francis, which congregation spe- 
‘izes in the care of cripples ana incurables, will 
iin charge. 
(The Women’s Union some months since pur- 
ased eight acres of ground, with two residences 
Hi several outbuildings, located near Normandy, 
Louis County, and approximately two miles 
pm the city limits, for purposes of the institu- 
mn, the price being $60,000. The organization has 
splayed exceptional enterprise in approaching this 
meer undertaking; they have likewise assumed 
heavy burden of debt and responsibility. But 
> leaders are confident the members and others 
Ml continue to co-operate with them, while the 
arity will undoubtedly in the course of time com- 
«nd itself to the generosity of a wider circle of 
iefactors. Thus far they have had the great 
‘isfaction of receiving from several Missouri 
iests contributions of one hundred dollars each. 
ithe laity will co-operate with equal good will and 
rresponding generosity, the undertaking will pros- 
r. The reputation the Sisters enjoy offers a war- 
at that the institution will serve its purpose in an 
emplary manner. 


Brochure on C. V. and Illinois Branch 
Completed 

Perhaps the most important venture of its kind 
the annals of our state organizations was the 
blishing of a brochure on the history of the C. 
_ and the Illinois Branch by the Reorganization 
mmittee of the Catholic Union of Illinois, Re- 
ly completed and printed in an edition of 10,000 
ies, the 32-page statement offers a strong argu- 
ent in behalf of co-operation with the C. V. and 
e State Branch. It contains no appeal other than 
presented by the record of achievement and 
eavors of the organizations. : 

‘he Reorganization Committee, of which Mr. 
A. Rothmann, Bloomington, is chairman, ob- 


tained from active and indifferent societies a list 
of upwards of 7,000 names of laymen who are or 
should be interested in the endeavors of the organi- 
zation. These, and a large number of the priests 
of the state, after having been sent preliminary 
communications, have now received the brochure, 
which, on its part, is to be followed up by a letter 
urging re-invigoration of the State Branch of the 
C. V. Another step planned by the Committee is 
the soliciting of speaking appointments and send- 
ing of lecturers to societies displaying interest. ‘The 
Committee hopes to obtain re-affiliation of societies 
that severed connections with the Branch and to 
quicken interest wherever it is lacking. As previ- 
ously reported, the expenses involved in the entire 
large-scale endeavor are borne by a member of the 
Union, Mr. Anton Spaeth. 


1 \ 
wage er | neePhen } uy 


Communication from Indiana State League 

Stresses Catholic Action 
_ Very appropriately Mr. C, J. Kunz, Secretary of 
St. Joseph State League of Indiana, prefaces the 
announcement to the affiliated societies of the 1929 
convention of the organization, and the reminder 
that the annual dues are payable, with a statement 
on Catholic Action. After defining the Catholic 
Movement, and referring to a resolution on this 
subject adopted by the 1928 convention of the State 
Branch, he avails himself of a statement taken 
from a letter from the Director of the Central 
Bureau declaring: 

“Catholic Action, to which the Central Verein is 
pledged, assumes on the part of our members the wil- 
lingness to instruct themselves and to combat by every 
means the destructive tendencies of our times. Fur- 
thermore, eagerness to assist in creating a healthy Cath- 
olic public mind and to perform needed Catholic works 
of every kind.” 

The Secretary’s letter adds: 

“Tt is the duty of every Catholic to interest himself in 
Catholic activity. Since ‘in union there is strength’ you 
can see that by co-operation, by collective activity, we 
can accomplish many things for Church and country. 
We can learn from developments of the conditions in 
Mexico the consequences of indifference and careless- 
ness on the part of the Catholic body towards religious 
interests.” ! ‘ ; 

The convention of the Indiana League is sched- 
uled to be held in May in St. Mary’s parish, New 
Albany, of which Rev. Wm. A. Jochum is pastor. 


To Defend and Propagate Truth 


Bulletin No. 6, issued by the Promotion Com- 
mittee of the Cath. Union of Mo., treats of one 
of the suggestions offered in the resolution on 
Catholic Action adopted by the recent convention 
of the State League. Referring to the refutation 
of slanderous statements directed against the 
Church, her doctrines, servants and institutions, 
recommended as a task of Catholic Action, the 
Bulletin suggests that at least two members of. the 
Union in each parish make it their duty to observe 
the local and county newspapers with a view to 
noting aspersions of the kind referred to and to 
correcting them. Co-operating with other members 
of the parish and the reverend pastor, they should 
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provide a refutation and insist upon its publication. 
The Bulletin continues: 
“Krom time to time this committee should also ask the 


newspaper to publish articles furnished by them, contain- 
ing an exposition of the Catholic position on current 
questions,” 

adding that the Press Committee of the Cath. Union 


would supply the required articles. 


Gifts of Clothing Highly Appreciated 


The second shipment of clothing since the be- 
ginning of the season, consisting of 19 bales, was 
forwarded to various Missions in our country on 
December 18. How well these goods serve the pur- 
pose for which they are intended, a communication 
from Rey. Fr. Sylvester; O. S. B., St. Paul’s 
Indian Mission, South Dakota, reveals. Writing 
on December 15, and thanking us for the first ship- 
ment of the season, the writer declares: 

“Your Guardian Angel wrote some golden lines in your 
book of Eternal Merit when you sent those garments. It 
is a lot of trouble, I know, to gather articles of clothing, 
to pack them for shipment, and to send them to the freight 
depot; all this I appreciate fully. | It is a proof that you 
really are devoted to God's poor.” 

Continuing, Fr. Sylvester writes: 

“We always go into the river bottom and chop down a 
few trees for Christmas, one for our children, and one 
for our Indian Hall. The Indians decorate their own 
tree; you would think it a funny sight. We always place 
clothing, etc., on the tree for the Indians. So you can see, 
your consignment (consisting of two bales of garments), 
was greatly appreciated.” 


* OK OK 


The R. C. K. of St. George, Indianapolis, ar-* 
ranged for a lecture at a meeting in November, and 
made of the same meeting a “Bundle Night” for 
the benefit of the Indian missions. ‘The members 
were sent a notice in advance, reading in part: 

... What is ‘Bundle Night’? It is an occasion de- 
voted to the gathering of old clothing, cast-off, out-of-date 
but serviceable clothing (not rags), followed by their being 
sent to the Central Bureau of the C. V. at St. Louis, 
which forwards the contributions to the Indian Missions. 
In furtherance of this work of Catholic Action, the Central 
Verein adopted a resolution at the 72nd annual convention, 

. . entitled The Indian Question. This resolution... 
exhorts us to help the Indians with our alms. .. . In many 
instances they would be left to starve and freeze to death 
except for the food and raiment the missionaries are able 
to give them. So don’t be like the letter ‘P’—first in pity 
and last in help.” 


Christmas at St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Following an example established several years 
“ago, the Notre Dame Sisters in charge of Rosati 
- Kain Archdiocesan High School and a group of 
their pupils, on their own initiative, arranged a 
Christmas celebration for the wards of St. Elizabeth 
iy: ent and Day Nursery. This celebration, at 
the children who rendered an 1 appropriate 
1m, were presented with eminently useful gifts 

‘hool girls, mostly articles of wearing 
e > girls phemselves, occurred on 


copy of Central Blatt and Social Justice, 
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Branch of the Catholic Women’s Union. On thi 
occasion the mothers of the children also were pres 
ent and enjoyed themselves at the rendition 6 
songs, drills and a playlet by the little ones, an 
shared the pleasure of the latter when the gifts 0 
stockings, candy and toys were distributed. A mem 
ber of the Central Bureau staff addressed th 
gathering. 

The Bureau’s appeal for funds for the Settle 
ment and Day Nursery, issued shortly befor 
Christmas, resulted in receipts, as of December 28 
of $800.60. These moneys came from 229 individ 
uals and organizations, the average contributiol 
thus being $3. 49. The list of donors appears ii 
another column. Our benefactors may be assure 
of the gratitude of the Bureau, as well as that 0 
the Sisters, who will share in their generosity. 


—_ 


The Tradition of Service 


The implication contained in the following re 
quest, addressed to a St. Louis priest by Rev. Jo 
T. Lannon, S. J., St. Stephen’s Indian Mission 
Wyoming, will not be lost on our readers, we ar 
quite sure. He writes: 

“When I taught Catechism, during my theology, at Be 
fontaine Farm [an institution for delinquent boys con 
ducted by the City of St. Louis], the C. V. gave us a nun 
ber of hymn cards. We are trying to teach our children 1 
sing in a body during Mass. But it is difficult for the 
to remember the words. I wonder if the C. V. would 
supply us with 50 or 75 of those hymn cards if you wer 
to ask them. I am sure they would.” 

The hymn cards referred to, published by th 
Bureau, are used in a number of public institution 
in’ an Italian parish, Indian schools, etc. That R 
Lannon should have remembered them so well, in 
dicates their usefulness, 


a, ee f 


cos 


Concerning One of Our Brochures 


The theme of our brochure: “The True Basi 
of Christian Solidarity” is cleverly lifted out of # 
text and summarized in a notice appearing in 
Fortnightly Review, issue of December 1, readin 


“Social reform must come by natural growth out 
the life of the people. No right social order can ev 
be hoped for so long as the religious life of the p 
continues to be individualistic. The most effective 
edy would be to teach the people to participate Or 
actively in the sacred liturgy and thereby in the li 
of the Church of Christ, which is unifying and soci 
in the highest degree. Such is briefly the thesis of 1 
brochure. ... It will repay careful study on the f 
of all who are interested in the solution of the 
ete and the promotion of the liturgical 
men ‘ 


Monsignor Mies of Detroit ren me 


have read it with absorbing interest 
revelation to me to learn the good that | 
accomplished i in many 
men, although it pe 
d me, ; 
<a oe 
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Vholehearted Co-operation of Women With 
Vincent de Paul 
(Concluded from page 319) 

| elsewhere from starvation; how the bodies of 
poor were swollen and covered with sores be- 
ese they had nothing to eat but roots and a qual- 
1of bread which even the dogs scarcely ate; how 
nerous poor dragged themselves two and three 
kes to obtain a bit of soup, and similar episodes.” 
 ‘‘Relations” throw the spotlight on what the 
rings of women and the sacrifices of women, 
ected by Vincent and co-operating with members 
his Congregation and other priests, had made 
ssible. 

Vincent could with due warrant, in spite of the 
‘rvelous results he had previously obtained in the 
ed of charity by enlisting priests, laymen and lay 
men, marvel at the tremendous acccmplishments 
tulting from such joint action, in which lay women 
nuns played so momentous a part. We may 
tally well marvel at the response women gave to 
almost reckless demands on them by way of per- 
1al ministrations to the poor and financial sacri- 
2s. Even in this age of organization and vast 
ives for funds, the achievements of Vincent de 
wul and the women who aided him command our 
miration. Nothing but the noble charity that ex- 
S in the heart of every woman, and needs but be 
rakened and fostered, could have produced such 
sults. 

*“Providence, in order to aid two devastated prov- 
res, addressed itself to several Parisian ladies.” 
» serve thousands in the days of Vincent and 
ser, it addressed itself to these and other women, 
whose heart that love, kindled by Vincent and 
ners after him, burned and still burn., 


A. F.EB 


* OK OK 


Books Reviewed. 


‘Students of early mediaeval Latin will be inter- 
ted in the critical and extensively annotated edi- 
om. of the Rule of St. Benedict (S. Benedicti 
egula Monasteriorum edidit, prolegomenis, ap- 
‘ratu critico, notis instruxit Benno Linderbauer, 
_ §. B.), which was published recently as Fasc. 
VII of Florilegium Patristicum (P. Hanstein, 
onn). According to the author “the genuine 
nguage of St. Benedict, like other literary monu- 
ents of the sixth century, differs so much from the 
‘st usage of the age, in orthography, flection of 
ords, and syntax, that it must be classed among 
é most perfect specimens of the common language 


ken at that day.” 
nf Hasse 


erbaum, Fr. Athanasius, O. F. M., Liege and Vassal; 
Portraits of St. Francis and Christ the King; 
‘Translated by Rev. Kilian J. Hennrich, O. M. 
Cap. Third Order Bureau, Detroit, Mich., 64 pp., 
20. cents the copy, reduction in quantities. 
Crossing Monte Subasio on one occasion, Francis 
-waylaid by robbers, who challenged him, His 
ly: “I am the herald of the Great King” pro- 
s one of many warrants for presenting the Saint 


3 


as proponent of the Kingship of Christ and leader 
of mankind to Christ, as Fathers Athanasius and 
Kalan, both of the Franciscan family, do in this 
neatly printed booklet. Short chapters, each appro- 
priately illustrated, make for easy reading. 

Kae ok 


Fourth Yearbook of the Northern States Co-operative 
League; An Annual of Consumers’ Co-opera- 
tives in the North Central States of the U. 
S. A. Minneapolis, 1928, 304 pp. 

The most solidaric and progressive District 
Group in the Co-operative League U. S. A., the 
Northern States Co-operative League, offers in this 
volume far more than a summary of the endeavors 
of the federated group of consumers’ co-operatives 
in the North Central States. While each unit in 
the District organization and its achievements are 
indeed described, as well as the activities of the 
Northern States League, the Consumers’ Co-opera- 
tive movement as a whole, the aims and endeavors 
of the nation-wide League and of Consumers’ co- 
operation as such are given adequate space and, on 
the whole, able presentation. Of particular interest, 
because of the comparative newness of this phase 
of co-operative endeavor, are articles on: The Min- 
nesota Co-Op Oil Company of Minneapolis, The 
Price War Crisis in the Co-operative Oil Move- 
ment, and Co-operative Oil Associations in the 
North Central States. The Northern States League 
has displayed remarkable initiative in publishing an 
annual year book for four years; at the Waukegan, 
Ill., Congress of the Co-operative League U. S. A. 
they agreed to discontinue the publication of a year 
book of their own, offering their co-operation in is- 
suing a similar volume by the national organization, 
which had not as yet been able to engage in so im- 
portant a venture. 


* OK OK 


Received for Review 


Muntsch, A., S. J., Conferences for Religious Communi- 
ties. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1928, 249 
pp. Cloth. Price $1.75. 


Schlatterer, Dr. August. Jahrbuch der angewandten Natur- 
wissenschaften. 34. Jahrg. Mit 262 Abbildungen 
im Text und 1 Farbentafel, Herder & Co., Frei- 
burg, 1928, 400 pp. Price $3.50. 


Resch Rev. Peter A., S. M., S. T. D. Shower of Graces. 
A prayerbook. John P. Daleiden Co., Chicago, 
431 p. Price $ 


Svensson, Jon. Auf Skipalon. Neue Islandgeschichten 
Nonnis. Mit Bildern von Ernst Liebermann. 
Herder & Co., Freiburg, 1928, 205 p. Cloth, 
$1.20. 


Schade, Dr. Ludwig. Jahrbuch des Reichsverbandes f.d. 
kathol. Auslanddeutchen 1927/28. Aschen- 
dorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Muenster i._ 
Westf. 236 S. kart. 6 M., geb. 7:20 M. 


Pichler, Rev. John E. Catholic Faith and Practice. A 
Handbook of Popular Instruction. Adapted by 
-Tsabel Garahan, B. A. B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, 1928. Cloth, 458 p. Price $3. 


Chapman, Rev. M. A. Sundays of the Saints. Sermon 
Outlines for the Feast Days Which May Occur 
on Sundays. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
1928. Cloth, 213 p. $1.75. , 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 
Veroffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 
Das Komitee fiir soziale Propaganda: 

Rt. Rev. G. W. Heer, Prot. Ap., Dubuque, Ia.; Joseph 
Matt, St. Paul, Vize-Vorsitzender; Willibald Ejibner, 
New Ulm, Minn., Pras. d. C. V.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Dr. 
Joseph Och, Columbus, O.; Chas. Korz, Butler, N. J.; 
Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, S. J., Toledo, O.; Rev. A. J. 
Muench, St. Francis, Wis.; H. B. Dielmann, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; Nicholas Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; F. P. 
Kenkel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen, usw., bestimmt fur 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Die Eigengesetzlichkeit der 
Kultursachgebiete. 


Eine der modernsten, zeitgemassesten katho- 
lischen Unternehmungen des deutschen Sprachge- 
bietes Mitteleuropas ist die Sammlung “Der katho- 
lische Gedanke” (hg. v. Oratoriumsverlag, Koln- 
Miinchen-Wien, jetzt Kosel-Pustet). Von form- 
vollendeten, inhaltsreichen Bandchen der Reihe 
nenne ich nur die Schriften der beiden fihrenden 
Philosophen der Gesellschaft Jesu in Deutschland, 
P. Erich Przywara, Das Gottgeheimnis in der Welt 
(Bd.. VI), und P. Bernhard Jansen, Der Kritizis- 
mus Kants (Bd. XII), welche, im Kern durchaus 
thomistisch gerichtet, dennoch weitgehendes Ver- 
standnis zeigen fur die Probleme des modernen 
Denkens, speziell des kritischen Idealismus im Sinne 
Descartes’, Leibniz’ und Kants, somit eines vom 
Bewusstsein, nicht vom Gegenstand ausgehenden 
wissenschaftlichen Forschens. Von soziologischen 
Schriften, die auf gleicher Hohe stehen, waren zu 
nennen etwa Carl Schmitt, Romischer Katholizis- 
mus und politische Form (Bd. XIII) oder Otto 
Schilling, Die christlichen Soziallehren (Bd. XVI). 


Die zeitgeschichtlich weitaus bedeutsamste Publi- 
kation des ganzen Unternehmens aber ist Franz 
Xaver Landmessers Schrift “Die Eigengesetzlich- 
keit der Kultursachgebiete” (Bd. XVIII),—ein 
Buchlein, das einem wirklich tief empfundenen Be- 
durfnis nachkommt, weil es von theologischer Seite 
die so nothwendige Grenzenziehung zwischen Reli- 
gion und Kultur, theologischer und soziologischer 
Sphare wenigstens erstmals versucht. Besadssen wir 
mehr Bicher dieser Art, hatten wir solche schon in 
den Jahrzehnten vor dem Kriege in ausreichendem 
Masse besessen,—es gabe vermuthlich keinen “ka- 
tholischen Kultur- und Litteraturstreit’’, denn die- 
ser beruht zu einem guten Theil in der unzureichen- 
den Wissenschaft von den Grenzen der theologi- 
_schen und soziologischen Begriffsbildung. Nur wo 
Theologen nicht mehr wissen, wie weit der Lehrauf- 
trag und der Wirkungsbereich der Kirche gehen, 
desgleichen Soziologen—dieser Name immer fiir 
weltliche Kulturforschung im allgemeinen genom- 
men—die dem Wissen durch den Glauben ge- 
zogenen Grenzen verkennen, nur dort wachst sich 
Begriffsverwirrung so verhangnisvoll aus, dass ihr 


Ende das Nichtmehrverstehen bester katholische} 
Menschen und Kreise wird. 

Von diesem Standpunkt aus, nicht etwa von den 
einer letztgiltigen Losung der Frage, vom Stand 
punkt der muthigen, entschlossenen Stellung de 
Problems und des ersten Versuches einer grosszu 
gigen Beantwortung, ist die Schrift Landmesser 
zu werthen und zu begrtissen; sie beschaftigt sick 
mit einer in letzter Zeit immer und immer wiedel 
in katholischen Kreisen gestellten Frage, die kautt 
mehr von den ‘Tagsatzungen des deutschen, je 
schlechthin des europaischen und des Weltkatholizis: 
mus verschwinden diirfte, bis sie endgiltig und naek 
allen Seiten befriedigend bereinigt sein wird. Prob 
leme wie das der Aktion francaise oder des 
Faschismus in den romanischen Landern sine 
wesentlich in ihrer endgiltigen Austragung von det 
richtigen Ejinsicht in diese Grundfrage des Ka 
tholizismus abhangig, nicht minder die Frage dei 
katholisch-protestantischen Symbiose, auf der die 
deutsche Staatlichkeit beruht, oder die Frage des 
Gegensatzes von Stadt und Land, Sozialismus une 
Kapitalismus, in die der Osterreichische Katholizis- 
mus hineingespannt erscheint. 

Landmesser bezieht in der Frage Religion und 
Kultur eine wohlthuende Position der Ablehung 
Eine ““Anpassung”, die den kulturellen Thatsacher 
der Welt deshalb, weil sie “wirklich” sind, mit He 
gel “Vernunftigkeit” zumisst, halt er fur verderb- 
lich genug, um mehrmals sich in scharfer Form da- 
gegen zu wenden. Das Btchlein durchweht das 
Bewusstsein von der weltiiberwindenden, weltge- 
staltenden Kulturrichtung, die im Katholizimus la 
tent liegt. Ein bloss weltfliichtiger, weltverneinen- 
der Katholizimus ware nicht befahigt, seine Erden- 
mission zu erfillen. Es wiirde naheliegen, hier da- 
rauf zu verweisen, wodurch in erster Linie det 
kirchliche Gnadenorganismus, der eben nicht vor 
dieser Welt ist und als solcher auch nichts in dieset 
Welt will, hineingreift in das Kulturgetriebe, das 
vor ihm bereits in der Welt war. Es hatte sich 
dabei zeigen lassen, dass die katholische Ehe es is 
durch welche Gnade einstrémt selbst in die Kein 
bahnen des Lebens, wie der von Landmesser mi 
Recht hochgeschatzte Hans André in seinem Biict 
lein “Die Kirche als Keimzelle der Weltvergott 
lichung” sagt. Eine starkere Heiligung der Kultu: 
des gesamten Lebens, als eben durch die Ehe i: 
kaum denkbar. Durch die Sakramentalitat der Eh 
unterscheiden sich Katholizimus und Protestant: 
mus. Ersterer pflegt die durch den Glauben belel 
ten Werke, heiligt somit selbst die Werke der reine: 
Natur, letzterer verpont die Werke des Glauben 
bleibt somit in den Werken des Fleisches stecket 


gehenden._Publikation, der Landmesser folgt, unt 
Ablehung der beiden Extreme des reinen Humani 
mus und der reinen Mystik, eine Doppellésung d 
Problems Religion und Kultur fiir méglich, — 
nothwendig erklart. Sowohl mystische Gottve 
bundenheit mit humanistischem Einschlag wie Ht 
manismus mit mystischem Einschlag seien 1 
rechtigt und fiir den Katholizimus nothwené 
Beide Formen, die ein Parallelogramm der k 
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chen Krafte, einen katholischen Gleichgewichts- 
sstand verkorpern, sind katholische Lebensstile. 
rr religios-mystische und der religids-aktivistische 
ypus. Landmesser erganzt diese Finsicht da- 
rrch, dass er lehrt, “beide Typen kommen als 
»sung unseres Problems nur dann in Frage, wenn 
» den Abstand wahren, der sich aus dem Wesen 
rr Spannungseinheit nothwendig ergibt”. Die 
sung der Kulturkrisis, welche Religion und Kul- 
rr auseinanderreisst, “liegt also hiernach in einer 
itederverbindung von Religion und Kultur in 
larer Spannung”. Die Folgerungen, die daraus 
yzogen werden, lauten: “Die Religion darf nicht 
: Dienste der Kultur aufgehen, die Kultur darf 
eer auch nicht im Dienste der Religion aufgehen”. 
diesem Rahmen gibt es nach Landmesser eine 
ttholische Politik, eine katholische Wirthschaft. 


‘Schon diese Andeutungen zeigen, dass Landmes- 
rr bis an die Schwelle der Erkenntnis vordringt, 
2 wir den “Methodendualismus” oder die “Zwei- 
iindelehre” nennen. Denn die beiden Pole katho- 
ccher Lebensweisheit, wenn sie auch in verschiede- 
tn Ordenstypen oder kirchlichen Institutionen in 
Mare Erscheinung treten, verkOrpern sich struk- 
trell doch am reinsten in den beiden Standen, die 
urch Weihe und Ehe charakterisiert und fundiert 
md. Diese sind der Idealtypus des kontemplativen, 
eelsorgenden, opfernden, und des aktiven, kultur- 
thaffenden, formenden Lebensstiles, die beide We- 
mnselemente des Katholizimus bedeuten! 

“Wie nothwendig diese methodenreine Unter- 
lheidung zweier katholischer Lebensstile ist, wie 
thr dadurch nicht nur die praktische, sondern auch 
fe wissenschaftliche Haltung bedingt erscheinen, 
eweist die neue Phase des katholischen Kultur- 
ad Wirthschaftsstreites, der die Zinsfrage zum Ge- 
enstand hat und durch die Angriffe P. Joseph Bie- 
erlacks, S. J., gegen die “Wiener Richtung” Karl 
ugmayers, der P. Ferdinand Frodl, S. J., nahe- 
eht, hervorgerufen wurde. Man fihlt sich leb- 
ift in die Kontroversen versetzt, die seinerzeit Karl 
ogelsang und P. Albert Maria Weiss, O. Pr., mit 
. Augustin Lehmkuhl, S. J., ausfochten, wenn man 
e beiderseitigen Vorhalte mit einander vergleicht ; 
3 ist ein Epigonenkampf, der hier ausgetragen 
‘ird; die wesentlichen Gesichtspunkte sind langst 
yn Vogelsang formuliert worden. Eine Fort- 
stzung fand die Diskussion Biederlack-Lugmayer 
1 der Wochenschrift “Schonére Zukunft” (Joseph 
Berle), in der sich neben Biederlack noch Albert 
chmitt und Oswald Nell-Breuning, beide Societa- 
s Jesu, einerseits, Abt Albert Wiesinger, O. Cist., 
nd Graf Karl d’Avernas andererseits zu Worte 
eldeten (Janner bis Marz 1928). 

Die ganze Diskussion stellt sich bei naherem Zu- 
shen trotz des Aufwandes an Scharfsinn und hoher 
esinnung auf beiden Seiten als ein Duell zwischen 
Shel und Pistole dar, d. h. als ein Streit, in dem 


sung dieses subtilen Problems, das die Zinsfrage 
ietet, um das sich ganze Ordensschulen der Ver- 
genheit bemiiht haben und das eine so grosse 
olle spielte im, Streite der katholischen Meinungen 

- Zeit Vogelsangs, ist nur gegeben vom Stand- 


ie Parteien stereotyp aneinander vorbeireden. Die» 


punkt des “Methodendualismus”, wie er in dieser 
Zeitschrift schon einigemale entwickelt wurde, das 
ist der ““Zweistandelehre”’, kraft welcher einzusehen 
ist, dass, wie Biederlack und Nell-Breuning mit 
vollem Recht betonen, die Kirche selbst, wenigstens 
im 19, und 20. Jahrhundert, kein Wort mehr haben 
will in der soziologischen, nationaldkonomischen 
Problematik der Zinsfrage, hingegen, wie wieder 
die Laiengegner der Gesellschaft Jesu, Anton Orel, 
Lugmayer, Eberle, mit Recht betonen, der Katho- 
lizismus in der Welt diese Aufgabe sehr wohl be- 
sizt. Der Fehler, den beide Richtungen begehen, 
liegt darin, dass die Einen mit der moraltheolo- 
gischen Entscheidung das Problem iiberhaupt fiir 
erledigt betrachten, wahrend es dort doch erst fiir 
den katholischen Soziologen beginnt, und so zu einer 
so weitgehenden und m. E. verderblichen Bejahung 
und Vertheidigung des modernen Kapitalismus, des 
Bank- und Borsenwesens kommen wie Nell- 
Breuning, die Anderen hingegen ihre berechtigten 
katholischen Kulturforderungen gerne fiir kirch- 
liche Forderungen angesehen wissen mochten, statt 
den Muth zu besitzen, sie im Namen der Wissen- 
schaft und der Kultur, freilich einer vom katho- 
lischen Ethos gespeisten, trotzdem aber tiber die 
Seelsorgemission der Kirche prinzipiell hinaus- 
gehenden Kulturaufgabe zu fordern. 


So verlangen die Einen vom Katholizismus zu 
wenig, weil sie keine selbstandigen katholischen 
Aufgaben in der Welt mehr kennen, die Anderen 
von der Kirche zu viel, weil—sie im Grunde auf 
demselben Standpunkt stehen, freilich in demselben 
doch gerne gewisse Kulturwtinsche berticksichtigt 
sehen moéchten. Wahrend auf Seite der Gesell- 
schaft Jesu, die seit, langem immer wieder die 
fiihrenden Kopfe der einen Richtung stellt, die 
theologisch durchgebildeten Wissenschaftler stehen, 
die methodenrein den eigenen Standpunkt durch- 
fithren, denen daher zuzustimmen ist, soweit sie 
nicht mehr als moraltheologische Erkenntnisse er- 
zielt zu haben meinen,—sammeln sich um das Ban- 
ner der entgegengesetzten Richtung, die nicht zu- 
letzt die Sorge um das Schicksal der Kultur treibt, 
die ein sozialpolitisches Wollen in die Kampffront 
treibt, leicht die wohlmeinenden, aber nicht fachlich 
genugend vorgebildeten Laien, die, falls es ihnen 
an der Genialitat Vogelsangs gebricht, in diesem 
Ringen der Standpunkte daher in der Regel wissen- 
schaftlich den Ktirzeren ziehen, ohne freilich in 
ihrem berechtigten Wollen wirklich verstanden, ge- 
schweige denn tiberwunden zu sein. 


Das Zinsproblem, die crux der katholischen Mo- 
raltheologie und Kultursoziologie, ist gleichzeitig die 
Schicksals- und Bewahrungsfrage wahrer katho- 
lischer Wissenschaft, das heisst solcher Wissen- 
schaft, die sich das Berechtigte sowohl der theolo- 
gischen Beweisftihrung wie des sozialpolitischen 
Wollens der fiir Volk und Kultur besorgten Katho- 
liken zu eigen macht, daritber hinaus aber ein me- — 
thodenreines, soziologisches Bild vom Wesen der 
Gesellschaft besitzt, das sowohl der Moraltheologie 
wie der Sozialpolitik gegeniiber “eigengesetzlich” 
in seiner Sphare sich behauptet. Part ect | 

Dr. Ernst Kart, WINTER (Wien). 
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“Vertheidige mit allem Eifer deinen kostbaren 
Besitz!” ruft Fiirsterzbischof Ignatius Rieder in 
einem zu Salzburg am Christ-Konigsfest, 1928, 
ausgegebenen Hirtenschreiben einem jeden seiner 
Diozesanen zu, 

“Wollen wir aber,” so fahrt das Hirtenwort fort 
“diese strenge Schutzpflicht gritndlich und wirk- 
sam erftillen, dann muss unsere besondere Sorge 
dem Kinde gelten, ihm geh6rt ja unsere Zukunft.” 

Die Frage: “Was ist nun zu thun?’” beantwortet 
Fiirsterzbischof Rieder wie folgt: “Zunachst sei 
hineingetragen in die Reihen der Eltern und Er- 
zieher die lebendige Ueberzeugung von der unge- 
heueren Wichtigkeit der Kindererziehung; aber 
nicht bloss dies, auch Aufklarung soll geboten 
werden tiber die wahrlich nicht so einfache Kunst 
der rechten Erziehung ftir Leib und Seele. Pre- 
digten und Standeslehren seien unterstutzt durch 
Elternabende, Miitterversammlungen u. dgl. Heute, 
da die Eltern durch so schwere Lebenssorgen 
gedriickt sind, da die Kinder haufig so schwer 
erziehbar erscheinen, da so verhangnisvolle Irr- 
thumer ins Volk getragen werden; heute thut 
griindliche Aufklarung tiber die richtige Erziehung 
von Ort zu Ort dringend noth—Dann muss man 
sich aber auch an die Kinder selbst wenden, um 
sie im Bunde mit Familie und Schule zu braven 
Menschen heranzubilden. Kindergarten und Horte 
haben da eine gar wichtige Aufgabe; an grosseren 
Orten wird es vortheilhaft sein, die Eltern und 
Erzieher zu einer Vereinigung zusammen zu schlies- 
sen, um die Kinder regelmassig in Zusammen- 
kiinften, Ausfliigen und Feiern zu betreuen; auch 
die Verbreitung geeigneter Butcher und Zeitschriften 
bei Kindern wie Eltern kann da segensreich betrie- 
ben werden; an kleineren Orten wird es genug sein, 
nur ab und zu gemeinsam etwas ftir die Schul- 
kinder zu veranstalten.” 

Alle diese verschiedenen bestehenden und neu 
zu schaffenden’ katholischen Kinderhilfswerke 
genannter Erzdidzese sollen unter dem Namen 
“Frohe Kindheit” zusammengefasst und der Katho- 
liken-Organisation zur fleissigen Pflege tbergeben 
werden. Die Mittel, deren man zu deren Ausii- 
bung bedtrfen wird, soll die von den 6sterreichi- 
schen Bischéfen angekiindigte Sammlung des katho- 
lischen Kindergroschens ergeben. a: 

So schreibt in jener uralten Erzdidzese die katho- 
lische Caritas ein neues Kapitel in die Chronik der 
von der Kirche durch alle Jahrhunderte ausgeitb- 
ten Kinderfirsorge! 


Was ist die Katholische Aktion? 
Papst Pius XI, umschrieb sie neuestens in einer 


_Audienz des Verbandes der katholischen Frauen- 


vereine Italiens mit folgenden Worten, indem er sie 
begrtisste als “jene Katholische Aktion, die da die 


_ heiligste, umfassendste, weiteste und wirksamste 


o nia ain am hierarchischen Apostolate der 
Che’ ist.” = f 
nd da will es Katholiken geben, die meinen, 
t mitmachen zu k6nnen! _ 
ae ae eT, ae 
rem is ‘ 2 
f - La " si } ry ‘eal 2 
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_seliger werden die Mensch 


| nen die Obe 


-warnendes Menetekel gegenttber den rein ausser 


Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


Wir Katholiken kénnten thatsdchlich Wunder wirken 
selbst wenn wir nur so stark an unsere Sache glaubten 
wie manche Gegner an ihre falsche Sache glauben. Di 
Gedankenwelt der Marx und Lassalle ist, philosophisel 
und geschichtlich gesehen, voller Irrthiimer, voller Un 
méglichkeiten. Und doch haben diese Menschen ¢ 
ihre Schiiler eine Welt revolutioniert, haben sie in man 
chen Landern ihre sozialistische Herrschaft aufgerichtet 
Da sollten wir Katholiken — im Besitze der hochstet 
Werthe, der groéssten Uberlieferung und der erhaben 
sten Verheissungen — vor Zeitgétzen muthlos werden) 


Dr. Joseph Eberle 


Der Geist der Ejinheit. 
(Schluss. ) 


Auch in den Fragen, die die irdischen Gemein 
schaften betreffen, ist die Einheit des Geistes da 
Ausschlaggebende. Wenn iber den Zweck de 
Staates keine einheitliche Ansicht und Uebe 
zeugung herrscht, wird man vergebens die Ejinhei 
und Eintracht zwischen Obrigkeiten und Unte 
thanen und den Burgern untereinander anstreben 
Die Einheit des Geistes, die Hinordnung der Vielet 
auf ein Ziel hin ist auch hier die Voraussetzung fu 
den Geist der Einheit. Alle Veranstaltungen, ci 
Menschen und die Nationen sich naherzubring 
werden ohne diese Voraussetzung ergebnislos seir 
Wir haben aus der Urgeschiche der Menschheit e1 


~ 


a re || 


lichen, mechanischen Einheitsbestrebungen aw 
staatlichem Gebiete. Wir lesen in der _heiligel 
Schrift von einem seltsamen Bauunternehmen, den 
Thurmbau zu Babel. Ein gewisser Nimrod, nae 
dem heute noch die Jager Nimrodsjiinger genant 
werden, hatte ein grosses Reich auf sein siegend 
Schwert gegrtindet. Nun beginnt eine Grinder 
periode, wie oft nach siegreichen Kriegen. Phat 
tastische Plane werden entworfen. Die Stadt Baby 
lon soll in ungeheurem Masse als die Centralstad 
als der Mittelpunkt alles Menschenlebens ausgebau 
werden, und ein Thurm in dieser Stadt, welche 
alles iberragend, in die Hohe getrieben werden soll 
soll gleichsam der Arm sein, welchen diese Riesen 
stadt ausstreckt, als ein Zeichen der Einheit un 
der Einigung fiir alle Menschen. Aeusseres me 
chanisches Mittel zur Einheit. Der Plan ist klag 
lich gescheitert. Babel und der babylonische Thur: 
sind die Zeichen der Verwirrung und der Trennu 
der Menschen. % 


Auch unsere Zeit hat Beweise genug, dass at 
mechanischem Wege Einheit nicht zu erzielen i 
Wir haben weitverzweigten Handel und Verk 


desto gleichgiiltiger, kalter, fremder unc 
1 en gegenein, 
Geist der Einheit und die Einheit de: 
Die Machte, welche die | 
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1aher man selbstsiichtigen Menschen _leiblich 
<t, desto weiter fahren die Seelen und Herzen 
rinander. Ganz gewiss, hatte Gott es zuge- 
2n, dass der babylonische Thurm zustandege- 
men ware, so hatten am Fusse desselben, im 
atten des Vereinigungszeichens, des Bruder- 
iftszeichens jener alten Zeit, die Menschen sich 
enseitig todtgeschlagen, da der Geist der Einheit 
te; da keinerlei1 Zahmung der menschlichen Ei- 
sucht mit hineingebaut war. 


ver Geist der Einheit, die wahre Ejinheit ver- 
tt geistige Menschen. Menschen, bei denen die 
itlichen Tugenden der Wahrhaftigkeit, der 
shstenliebe, der Treue, der Gerechtigkeit die 
stverstandlichen Ztige ihres Wesens sind, Nicht 
das, sondern auch geistliche Menschen, 
ischen des heiligen Geistes, Pfingstmenschen, 
denen der heilige Geist der Urheber eines neuen 
sens ist. Die also in Wahrheit erfiillt sind vom 
igen Geiste, erfiillt in ihrem Innersten und In- 
sten vom Glanzlicht der tibernatiirlichen Wahr- 
Solche Menschen erflehen wir in der Pfingst- 
azenz: “O Du seligstes Licht, erfiille das In- 
ste der Herzen Deiner Glaubigen.” In diesem 
hte vollzieht sich vollstandige Sinnesanderung, 
iderung der Weltanschauung, Annahme und 
arkennung des christlichen Weltbildes bis in 
1e letzten Einzelheiten, ganzliche Unterwerfung 
er die Religion Jesu Christi und seiner Kirche. 
m Pfingststurm und Pfingstfeuer fuhr der heilige 
st einst auf die Tausende herab und half ihnen 
alten Menschen niederreissen und den neuen 
stlichen aufbauen. Die Bedingung, ohne die es 
at ging und auch heute nicht geht, ist der Glaube, 
Denken und Leben der Autoritat Christi unter- 
ft. Wer auf die Wahrheitswturde Christi hin 
Glaubenslehren annimmt, den Dogmen der 
che sich unterwirft, der ist ein geistlicher 
nsch. Im Leben des geistlichen Menschen ver- 
det sich der Glaube mit dem natirlichen Wissen 
| Konnen, mit Fortschritt und Leben zu einer 
ssen Weltanschauung. Das Uebernattrliche baut 
dem Natiirlichen auf und verklart es. “Der 
stliche Mensch beurtheilt alles” (1. Kor.-2. 15.). 
wird fahig, alle Lebensfalle zu beurtheilen. Das 
‘schon fiir den einfachen Menschen, der seinen 
techismus und seine biblische Geschichte kennt 
| danach lebt. Es gibt einfache Menschen, die 
ttheilen das Leben, die Leiden, die Schicksals- 
lage auf bewunderungswerthe Weise. Der 
lige Geist, an den sie glauben und in dessen 
ade sie leben, lehrt sie. Es hat Heilige gegeben 
e grosse Bildung, ohne irdisches und religioses 
ium. Sie haben aber in der Beurtheilung der 
wierigsten eigenen und fremden Lebensfalle 
nenswerthes geleistet. ; 
Jie Hohenlage des geistlichen Menschen geziemt 
; besonders fiir den gebildeten Katholiken. Er 
die Kraft aufbringen, alles menschliche Ge- 
n harmonisch mit dem Glauben zu verbinden. 
t eine christliche Gottes- und Weltanschau- 


heit Christi, welche die Lehrautoritat der 
oll anerkennt, die jedem Glaubensbefehl des 


Man firchtet auch auf diesem 
_ Staatsallmacht. 


elche festhalt am Kreuz, am Glauben, an | 


Papstes sich unterwirft, die den verschiedenen 
kirchlichen Erlassen Gehorsam leistet, die aber zu- 
gleich Freude hat an jeder Arbeit der Wissenschaft, 
an jeder That der Kultur. Es ist die Weltanschau- 
ung des geistlichen Menschen. Er ist fahig, alles 
grundsatzlich zu beurtheilen. Auch wber schwie- 
rigere Dinge, z. B. uber das Verhaltnis zwischen 
Religion und Politik, weiss er glaubenstreu und wis- 
senschaftlich ernst eine feste Meinung sich zu bil- 
den. Er hat vor allem klare Begriffe iiber die 
Kirche, tuber ihr Wesen und ihren Ejinflussbereich. 
Er wird dann auch die katholischen Grundsatze in 
Glauben und Sitte privatim und im 6ffentlichen 
Leben rtickhaltlos durchftihren, in allen Bereichen 
seines Seins und Wirkens, besonders auch im 
Staatsdienste, im Parlament, bei Wahrnehmung 
seiner staatsburgerlichen Rechte. Er wird nicht in 
ein verlegenes Komplott des Schweigens sich hin- 
einbegeben, wenn von Seiten der Kirche, des 
Papstes oder der Bischofe eine Kundgebung er- 
folgt, die in verworrene Verhaltnisse hineinleuchtet, 
die Breschen schlagt in weitverbreitete Vorurtheile, 
die mit der vom Nationalismus, Liberalismus, So- 
zialismus angekrankelten Offentlichen Meinung ins 
Gericht geht. Er wird sich zum Vorkaémpfer der 
Wahrheit, der Sittlichkeit und des Rechtes machen. 
Er wird so dem Geiste der wahren Einheit dienen, 
der nichts von schwachlichen und schandlichen 
Kompromissen weiss. Mochten alle Katholiken sich 
als dauernde Pfingstgabe erflehen und erwerben 


diese Einheit des Geistes, welche die Voraussetzung 


ist fiir den Geist der Einheit. 
PFARRER FRANz NAFE 
Berlin-Lankwitz. 


Erhohung der Krankenunterstiitzung. 


Zu den wenigen Unterstitzungsvereinen, die 
sich bisher dazu entschlossen, die Krankenunter- 
stutzung in einer den Zeitumstanden entsprechenden 
Weise zu erhdhen, gehort der St. Clemens Verein 
zu St. Paul, Minn. 

Laut Bericht des Finanz-Sekretars, sind der 
neuen Krankenuntersttitzungsklasse bereits 100 Mit- 
glieder beigetreten. Sie verpflichten sich zu einer 
monatlichen Zahlung von 75 Cents, eine Erhohung 
des Krankengeldes um 25 Cents, wohingegen das 
erkrankte Mitglied zu einer Unterstiitzung von $9 
die Woche, anstatt wie bisher $6, berechtigt sein 
wird. Auch ist die Gesamtsumme der gegebenen 


Falls an ein Mitglied zu zahlenden Krankengelder 


in entsprechender Weise erhoht worden. 

In einer Anzahl Lander, so seit kurzem in Frank- 
reich, sind Krankenkassen, wenigstens fiir gewisse 
Volkskreise obligatorisch. In genannter Republik 
bestiirmen nun die Bischofe die Glaubigen mit dem 
Ersuchen, doch katholische Krankenkassen zu 
griinden, oder die bestehenden Vereine zu befahigen, 
die Funktionen einer Krankenkasse zu ubernehmen. 


Gebiete die 


Bereits vor Jahren betonte die C. St., indem sie 
die Erhdhung des Krankengeldes vonseiten unserer 
Unterstiitzungsvereine befiirwortete: “Warum erst 
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das Vorgehen des Staates auf diesem Gebiete ab- 
warten; warum sollten wir nicht auf dem von un- 
seren Pionieren eingeschlagenen Wege weiter- 
schreiten und unsere Unterstiitzungsvereine be- 
fahigen, als allen Anforderungen der Gegenwart 
entsprechende Krankenkassen zu fungieren?” 

Auf diese Anregung hin betraute Prasident 
Korz einen besonderen Ausschuss mit der Aufgabe, 
diesem Problem naherzutreten und seine Vor- 
schlage der nachstfolgenden Generalversammlung 
des C. V. zu unterbreiten. Der betf, Ausschuss, 
dessen Vorsitzer Hr. Hy. A. Schmitz, Appleton, 
Wis., war, erstattete einen umfassenden Bericht, 
dessen praktische Ausfithrung nur die beiden 
Briider Schlendrian und Schludrian, nebst deren 
Vettern, Gleichgiltigkeit und geistige Tragheit, 
verhinderten, 

Doch noch ist es nicht zu spat; und da nun meh- 
rere Vereine sich entschlossen haben, das Kranken- 
geld zu erhdhen, lasst sich hoffen, dass auch noch 
andere den so wichtigen Schritt unternehmen wer- 
den. Auf allen Seiten werden “die hohen Kosten 
des Krankseins” besprochen, wobei die ungiinstige 
Lage des Mittelstandes in diesem Falle besonders 
hervorgehoben wird, der nicht wie der Arme, freie 
Behandlung beanspruchen kann oder mag, wahrend 
er andererseits schwer belastet wird durch die so 
hohen Kosten der Hospitalpflege, Aerztehonorare, 
usw. 


Man riste sich auf die General-Versammlung in 
Salem! 


Bereits in der Ausgabe vom 13. Dezember be- 
ginnt das “St. Josephs-Blatt” seine Propaganda fiir 
die diesjahrige General-Versammlung des Central- 
Vereins zu Salem, in Oregon. Der Schriftleiter 
der bekannten Wochenschrift, Bruder Colestine, 
O. S. B., erinnert insbesondere die Mitglieder der 
dem Staatsverbande Oregon angeschlossenen Ve- 
reine an ihre Pflicht, dem Festkomitee ihre Mit- 
wirkung zu gewahren. Das “St. Josephs-Blatt” 
sowohl als auch die St. Benedikts-Abtei wirden 
es ihrerseits nicht fehlen lassen. 

Ausserdem wendet sich die Wochenschrift in 
ihrem Aufruf an alle in den am Stillen Ozean ge- 
legenen Staaten wohnende Katholiken deutschen 
Stammes. “In Idaho giebt es viele deutschen Ka- 
tholiken,” erklart das Blatt; “Washington hat 
mehrere deutsche katholische Vereine, und Cali- 
fornia besitzt einen starken Staatsverband. Von 
dort erwarten wir daher einige Hundert Glaubens- 
britder.” 

Die heutigen Verkehrsmittel seien ja ausserst 
bequem und zudem besassen ja viele der Familien 
ihre eigenen Automobile. “Alle deutschen Katho- 


liken der Pacifickiiste,” heisst es zum Schluss, 


“sollten eintrachtig zusammen wirken bei dieser 
Gelegenheit und unseren Glaubensbriidern im Osten 
und in den Mittelstaaten beweisen, dass auch hier 
im fernen Westen warme katholische Herzen 
schlagen fiir unseren hl. Glauben und die Kath. 
Aktion.” 

Moge dieser Appell nicht nur in jenem Landes- 


_Gewohnlich verliere er seinen Beruf fiir die Fa 


| tonte man die Nothwendigkeit einer besseren 4 


' ung des 8. Grades der Pfarrschule, und : 


theil, fiir den er vom Schriftleiter des “St. Joseph 
Blattes” an erster Stelle bestimmt war, sondé 
auch in allen anderen Gegenden unseres weit 
Landes Gehor finden. Erzbischof Howard set 
grosse Hoffnungen auf die Versammlung % 
Salem; sie soll einen Samen ausstreuen, der au 
gehen und gute Friichte tragen soll. Von der Ge 
eralversammlung eines Verbandes, wie es der 
sere ist, der nun seit fast 75 Jahren als Streih 
Gottes im Felde steht, und dem so allgemein ve 
Mitgliedern des amerikanischen Episkopates, paps 
lichen Delegaten, und den Papsten selbst gross 
Lob gespendet wurde, hat der Erzbischof von Por 
land das Recht, segensreiche Wirkungen zu 6 
warten. Dass er darin nicht enttauscht werd 
muss heute bereits die Sorge eines jeden Beamte 
aller dem C. V. angeschlossenen Vereine sein. § 
miissen trachten und werben unter ihren Mi 
gliedern, damit jeder Staat durch eine auserleset 
Schar von Mannern in Salem vertreten sein wird. 

Besonders sollte man auch bemuht sein, d 
hochw. Geistlichkeit zu bestimmen, sich an dies 
ersten, jenseits der Felsengebirge abgehaltent 
Generalversammlung des C. V. zu betheiligen. A 
deren Mitwirkung bei dieser Gelegenheit ist ut 
viel gelegen. Das schone Verhaltnis, das im C. | 
seit dem Tage seiner Griindung bis heute zwische 
Klerus und Laien bestanden und so viel zu di 
segensreichen Entwickelung unseres Verbandes be 
getragen, soll in der westlichen Feststadt Katholike 
und Nichtkatholiken vor Augen gefthrt werden. 


2 


Ein Landpfarrer iiber die St. Clouder Tagun 
des C. V. und die Farmerfrage. > 


Es ist immer von Interesse, die Nachklange wf 
serer General-Versammlungen zu verfolgen, we 
sich daraus bis zu einem gewissen Grade das Mai 
des von ihnen ausgetbten Einflusses erkenne 
lasst, , 

Im “Monatsboten der Herz Jesu Gemeinde” 3 
Rich Fountain, Mo., bespricht deren Pfarr 
Hochw. C. H. Winkelmann, die Eindriicke der § 
Clouder Versammlung. Der Schreiber hebt 
seinen Ausftthrungen besonders die der Farm 
frage gewidmeten Erorterungen des Resolution 
Komitees hervor, dessen Sitzungen er als “hdc 
interessant” bezeichnet. Vater Winkelmann e 
wahnt ausserdem, es sei in der mit der Ausarbeitt 
des Beschlusses iiber die Farmerfrage beauftragt 
Sektion zuweilen recht lebhaft hergegangen. “ 
waren Farmer, erfolgreiche Farmer, aus versck 
denen Staaten,” schreibt er, “und ihre Auffass' 
der Probléme der Farmer war sehr lehrreich. F 
ohne Ausnahme waren sie der Meinung, dass 
‘farmer boy’ nie ein guter Farmer werde, wenn 1 
ihn eine staatliche Ackerbauschule besuchen la 


und nach Beendigung seiner Schulzeit ziehe er 
eine Grossstadt, um da ein gewdhnlicher " 
lohner zu werden. Um diesem Ubel abzuhelfer 


bildung fiir Knaben und Madchen nach Absol 
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> diese Ausbildung unter katholischer Aufsicht 
pen und nur zwei Jahre wahren. Wahrend 
er zwei Jahren sollte man die Knaben und 
chen besser bekannt machen mit ihren zu- 
ftigen Arbeiten und Pflichten auf dem Lande 
ithnen jene praktischen modernen Lehren ver- 
eln, die ihnen behtilflich sein werden, sich er- 
reich auf dem Lande zu bethatigen.” 
such versaumt Vater Winkelmann die praktische 
eendung nicht. Er ist der Ansicht, eine solche 
ule ware fiir die katholischen Gemeinden in 
ze Co., Mo., eine wunschenswerthe Ejinrichtung. 
“noch besser, eine solche Schule ware,” schreibt 
cdas Ideal hier in Rich Fountain,” seiner eigenen 
aeinde also. 
i¢ Anpassung der modernen Volks- und Hoch- 
lle an die Bedurfnisse der Landbevélkerung ist 
er That eine der grossen Aufgaben der Gegen- 
Unter dem Einflusse der liberal gerichteten 
dlogie der stadtischen Bourgeoisie, mit ihren un- 
rkseligen Tendenzen der Egalisierung, hat man 
Lehrplan der Stadtschule einfach der Land- 
ile aufgedrangt, und dadurch das Landkind 
er Umwelt entfremdet, oder es doch wenigstens 
it deren Bedtrrfnissen entsprechend ausgebildet. 
3 wir jetzt erleben, ist eine Reaktion gegen diese 
esunde Erscheinung des Liberalismus. 


Aus unserer Missionspost. 
‘ner fur die C. St. bestimmten Empfangsbe- 
Mune fugt P. Karl Weber, S. V. D., Mis- 
ar in Tsaochowfu, Shantung, China, folgendes 
chwort hinzu: 
wben, nachdem der Dankbrief geschrieben war, wird 
ein weggeworfenes Knablein gebracht, zehn Tage alt. 
e Mutter ist todt, sein Vater krank! So kommen zwei 
den zusammen. Mr. Peter Kuhl (Minnesota, der 
rer der betf. Gabe), wird sein Taufpathe.” 
Vie dieses Schreiben, beweist auch der am 26. 
ry. an die C. St. gerichtete Brief des P. Franz 
bh, Dechant von Techow, ebenfalls in der 
vinz Shantung, wie willkommen unsere 
yen den Missionaren zu sein pflegen. Ge- 
nter Missionar schreibt: 
Tielen herzlichen Dank fiir Thre neue, liebe Hilfe! Ich 
gerade von einer langeren Missionsreise zuriickgekehrt, 
rend der ich so viel Noth und so viel Elend gesehen, 
mir das Herz davon schwer wurde. Immer wieder 
ich um Hilfe angegangen worden, und musste leider 
zu oft die Bitten der armen Leute abschlagen. In 
r traurigen Stimmung erreichte mich nun Ihr werther 
f mit der lieben Unterstiitzung. Da fiel mir gleich ein 
Stiick Kummer und Sorge vom Herzen. Moge der 
Gott Sie und die giitigen Geber und Geberinnen 
lich daftir belohnen!” 
s ist Hungersnoth im Lande infolge einer 
sernte. Pater Franz berichtet: 
oeben geht ein “‘Telegramm des chinesischen Ministers 
Fo durch die hiesigen Tageszeitungen, ein. Telegramm, 
um Hilfe und Unterstiitzung bittet: ‘Five hundred 
= people are dying of hunger and two million more 
faced with starvation in the Northwest. . . .’ Das 
Thnen schon ein kleines Bild von der augenblicklichen 
. Ein grosser Theil unserer Shantungprovinz wird 
Hilfe ‘nicht iiber’s Jahr kommen’, wie die Chinesen 
ausdriicken. Moge der liebe Gott uns helfen!” 
nd diesem Elend und Jammer steht die Welt, 
liesem Falle vorziiglich unser reiches Volk, 
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kalt und theilnahmslos gegeniitber! Warum 
wohl? Man kann den Verdacht nicht unter- 
drucken, dass gewisse Staatsmanner mit der 
Hochfinanz ein geheimes, niedertrachtiges Spiel 
treiben, in der Absicht, wenn die Verwirrung 
und Noth im grossen Reiche der Mitte auf das 
hochste gestiegen sein wird, ihre Ziele besser 
erreichen zu konnen. Wir glauben ganz be- 
stimmt, dass es ein Leichtes sein wiirde, eine 
kleine Flotte mit Weizen, Mais und Reis befrach- 
teter Schiffe nach China zu schicken, wenn das 
amerikanische Volk Kenntnis hatte von der trost- 
losen Lage der Bevolkerung Nord-Chinas. 


Staatsverband Minnesota kiindigt Preisaus- 
schreiben an. 


Der vom hochwst. Erzbischof Dowling angeregte 
Gedanke, der Staatsverband Minnesota mége all- 
jahrlich Preise aussetzen fiir die die deutsche 
Sprache studierenden Schiiler katholischer Hoch- 
schulen und Studenten katholischer Kollegien, ist 
so weit gediehen, dass der Wettbewerb am 1. 
Februar ausgeschtrieben werden soll. Alle Ein- 
sendungen mtssen am 15. April in den Handen des 
mit der Ausftthrung dieses Planes betrauten Ko- 
mitees sein, bestehend aus den Herren W. Eibner, 
Jos, Matt und J. M. Aretz, und vier Priestern, deren 
Namen noch nicht veroffentlicht wurden. Dieser 
Ausschuss bildet das Preisrichter-Kollegium, das 
auch den von den Bewerbern zu behandelnden Ge- 
genstand bestimmen und weitere Einzelheiten des 
Wettbewerbs festsetzen wird. 


Beschlossen wurde bereits, sechs Preise auszu- 
setzen, wie folgt: drei ftir die deutschen Klassen in 
den Kollegien (im Betrage von $35, $20 und $15), 
drei fiir die Hochschulen ($25, $15 und $10). Des 
weiteren winken den Bewerbern folgende Auszeich- 
nungen: Sie erhalten ein Diplom, auf Grund dessen 
ihnen beim Ejintritt in die Untersttitzungs-Gesell- 
schaft, wenn dieser innerhalb von drei Jahren er- 
folgt, die ersten sechs Monatspramien auf eine 
$1,000.00 Policy erlassen werden; ftir die Assess- 
ments kommt der Staatsverband auf. Ferner er- 
halten Gewinner der Preise je ein Jahresabonne- 
ment auf das “Central Blatt” und ein Jahresabonne- 
ment auf den “Wanderer”, gemass eines von der 
Wanderer Printing Co. gemachten Anerbietens. 


Man wird diesem Vorgehen des Staatsverbandes 
Minnesota Erfolg wiinschen miissen. Das Zuriick- 
drangen des kulturellen Einflusses der Deutsch- 
Amerikaner infolge des Krieges hat bereits langer 
gewahrt als unserem Volke zutraglich ist. Moge 
das Beginnen des Minnesoter Verbandes verstand+ 
nisvolle Nachahmung finden. 


Kurz vor Jahresschluss schrieb uns der hochwst. 
Hr. Eduard O’Rourke, Bischof von Danzig: 


“Tch danke Ihnen sehr, dass Sie mir im Laufe dieses 
Jahres wiederholt Messtipendien haben zukommen lassen. 
Ich bedarf der Messtipendien, die ich von Ihnen bekomme, 
sehr fiir verschiedene Geistliche hier und auch in der 
Diaspora und in den Baltischen Landern; hier in Europa 
haben wir nicht geniigend Messtipendien. Deshalb wiirde 
ich Ihnen sehr verbunden sein, wenn Sie mir auch weiter- 
hin Messtipendien schicken wurden.” 


Ww 
ow 
(oe) 
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Aus der Kolpingsbewegung. 


Fast ausnahmslos gedeihen auch die im Ver- 
laufe der letzten Jahre hierzulande begrundeten 
Kolpingsvereine. Sie entsprechen eben einem 
wirklichen, aus den Zeitumstanden sich erge- 
benden Bediirfnis. 


Hr. F. V. Schuchard, weiland Redakteur in 
Nord-Dakota, war am 5. Dezember bei den Kol- 
pings-Sohnen in Philadelphia zu Gast. Er fand 
sie “in ihrem provisorischen aber urgemuth- 
lichen Heim, im Erdgeschoss der St. Heinrichs- 
Schule” versammelt. Welche Ejindriicke er bei 
dieser Gelegenheit empfing, schildert Hr. Schu- 
chard in der “Nord-Amerika” wie folgt: 

“Diese frische, frohliche deutsche Jugend, die hier einen 
Sammelpunkt gefunden hat, um in dem ihnen noch fremden 
Land sich gegenseitig zu berathen und zu unterstttzen, 
findet hier einigermassen einen Ersatz ftir das, was dem 
Jiingling deutschen Gemtithes in der Fremde besonders 
fehlt: die Familie. Besonders um die liebe Weihnachts- 
zeit werden sie sich ihrer Herberge zur Heimath freuen, 
und wurde darum eine Weihnachtsfeier fiir den 24. De- 
zember geplant, an welcher auch der neugegrtindete St. 
Elisabeth-Verein der eingewanderten deutschen Madchen 
sich betheiligen wird.” 

Als .in ihrer Art musterhaft soll hier der am 9. 
Dezember im Kolpinghaus Auditorium zu Chi- 
cago abgehaltenen Kolpingsfeier gedacht wer- 
den, veranstaltet aus Anlass der 63. Wiederkehr 
des Todestags des edlen Stifters der nach ihm 
genannten Bewegung. Von welchem Geiste die 
Veranstalter der Feier sich leiten liessen, ver- 
rath der Umstand dass die beiden Reden des 
Abends, der “Gesellenvater Kolping” (Central-Sek- 
retar Hans Dexl) und “Kolping als Vorlaufer der 
Kathol. Aktion” (Central-Prases Hochw. H. J. We- 
ber), nicht auf einer, mehr oder minder mit Topf- 
pflanzen, Fahnen und von der letzten Auffithrung 
stehengebliebenen Kulissen “geschmiickten” Bihne 


gehalten wurden, sondern in einer Umgebung, die - 


den Worten der Vortragenden nicht nur ange- 
passt war, sondern ihnen auch Nachdruck ver- 
lieh. . 


Das Chicago “Wochenblatt” berichtet daritber : 


“Wahrend die erste Handlung in einer geschmackvoll 
inszenierten Ehrenhalle fiir Kolping sich abspielte, fihrte 
die zweite Handlung Vortragende sowohl als Zuhorer an 
das Grab Kolpings. Gerade hierbei zeigte es sich so recht, 
welch herrliche Buhneneffekte eine taphicgies Hand her- 
_ vorzuzaubern vermag.” 


stellte sodann das fur diese Gelegenheit ge- 


. 


ee mittheilt, “entledigten sich die D 
- schweren eb du in musterhe 
uW 


der unserer Sache von ganzem Herzen z 


_ dem Staatsverband Minnesotas ausgegan: en 


Bedeutende Anforderungen an die Mitwirken- | 


ebene Festspiel “Die Kolpingsbewegung im | 
sse der Kathol. Aktion.” Wie das genannte | 
Waa | 


Schlichte, riihrende Treue. 


Ein geradezu riihrendes Schreiben sandte 4 
jungst eine Greisin aus Detroit. Sie fragte | 
uns an, ob die C. St. gewisse deutsche, in ihr 
Besitz befindliche Biicher fiir ihre Bibliothek 
erlangen wiinsche. Diese beschreibt sie: eines ub 
siebenzig Jahre alt habe bereits ihrem Vater 
hért; ein anderes Buch sei ein Erbstiick des 
Columbus, Ohio, verstorbenen hochw. Hrn. B 
jamin Horny. ' 

Fiir ihre Kinder, schreibt die alte Dame, haben 
Biicher wenig Werth. Sie der C. St. zu schicken lie ej 
desto mehr am Herzen, weil sie krank gewesen sei. * 
ich nun bereits 75 Jahre alt bin, kann der kommende ¥V 
ter ganz leicht mein letzter sein. Ich mochte desh 
aufraumen.” 

In einer Nachschrift berichtet sie uns, ihr [a 
sei auf der General-Versammlung des C. V- 
Toledo und Buffalo Delegat gewesen. Sein 
Wunsche gemass wiirden der C. St. nach ihr 
Tode $50 zukommen. “So steht’s im ‘Testamen 
fiigt sie dem noch hinzu. 

Und solcher schlichten braven Freunde hat 
sere Bewegung und die C. St. gar viele. Das Vé 
trauen und die Liebe zu unserer Sache, die 
deren Zuschriften spricht, gewahrt uns die 1 
nung auf Dauer beider. Wie ausserte sich d 
Kardinal Faulhaber vor Jahren in seiner, bei f 
licher Gelegenheit gehaltenen Rede tiber das 
den und Wirken der Deutschen Nationalstiftu 
Rom? Sie besitze das Zeichen echter Kathol 
einen bescheidenen Anfang, gefolgt von langsan 
aber stetigem Wachsthum! 


Unsere Getreuen. 


“Tch mochte Ihnen heute etwas Angenehmes 
richten,” schrieb uns am 27. Dez. Hr, John B. H 
burg aus Minneapolis, Minn. Eines der in jii 
Jahren stehenden Mitglieder des St. Johannes 
reins zu Minneapolis habe ihm die Mittheilung 
macht, es sei ihm gelungen, vier beitragende | 
glieder fur den C. V. zu gewinnen. Hr. Hess' 


ist, war jedoch der Ansicht, es sollte de 

jungen Mann méglich sein, 1, noch ein oder ZMK 
dere Manner dem C. V. als Mitglieder zuzu 
und. dieser habe sich damit einverstanden 
den Versuch zu machen, 


Hr. Hessburg, der noch jedem vom 0.7 V 


ternehmen seine- _Unterstiitzung 
durchaus keine Geheimmittel 
lichen, aussergew6 e E 
besitzt jedoch Ver 


